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Every  idle  stream  or  waterfall  that  is  put  to  work,  and  furnishes  light  and  power  to  homes  and  factories 
many  miles  away,  means  a saving  in  coal  and,  what  is  more  important,  a saving  in  human  energies. 


How  far  can  a waterfall  fall? 


Improvements  in  elec- 
trical development  do 
not  “happen.”  They 
come  from  the  tire- 
less researchof  trained 
scientists.  The  Gen- 
eral Electric  Com- 
pany invests  in  the 
work  of  its  Research 
Laboratories  more 
than  a million  dollars 
a year. 


In  1891  General  Electric 
Company  equipped  an  elec- 
tric plant  at  San  Antonio 
Canyon  for  transmitting  elec- 
tric power  28  miles — a record. 

Today  electric  power  from  a 
waterfall  is  carried  ten  times 
as  far. 

Some  day  remote  farm  homes 
will  have  electricity  and 
streams  that  now  yield  noth- 
ing will  be  yielding  power 
and  light. 
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“What  is  truth,  said  jesting  Pilate,  and 
would  not  wait  for  an  answer.”  Oberlin  dif- 
fers from  the  biblical  gentleman  in 
BOTH  deadly  seriousness  and  in  waiting 
SIDES  impatiently,  but  interminably,  for  the 
answer.  Oberlin,  too,  is  an.xious  to 
hear  every  side  of  a question, — especially  the 
other  side.  An  investigator  hot  from  the  Ruhr, 
an  emissary  returned  from  Russia,  the  latest 
interpreter  of  quake-torn  Japan,  each  and 
every  one  is  given  a hearing,  it  not  in  chapel, 
at  least  in  the  faculty  Social  Science  Club,  the 
Liberal  Club,  the  United  Church,  classes  in  the 
social  sciences,  or  just  informal  groups.  Sci- 
entific discoverers,  historians  of  art,  techni- 
cal wizards,  specialists  in  Egyptology  and  an- 
thropology, and  lovers  of  the  dinosaur  appear 
frequently  on  Oberlin  programs.  But  the  men 
who  leave  behind  them  the  most  diverse  and 
intense  reactions  are  those  who  have  been 
probing  the  ugly  sores  and  harness  galls  of 
society. 

During  February,  for  instance,  the  European 
situation,  especially  the  problem  of  the  Ruhr, 
has  been  presented  by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard, 
editor  of  the  Nation,  and  Harry  J.  Haskell, 
’96,  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  The  one,  a 
Utopian  idealist,  hating  the  muddy  com- 
promisss  of  actual  politics  and  the  inhumani- 
ties resulting  from  the  conflicts  of  vast  com- 
peting interests,  painted  a gloomy  picture  of 
the  decay  of  post-war  Europe  and  saw  only  one 
glimmer  of  hope  midst  the  murk  — namely,  a 
new  deal  all  around  to  be  initiated  by  Ramsay 
MacDonald  in  a general  economic  conference. 
The  other,  a realist,  eschewing  predictions  of 
disaster  and  offering  no  panaceas,  interpreted 
the  human  motives  of  the  French  and  left  the 
impression  that  the  forces  in  conflict  would 
ultimately  come  to  equilibrium  without  complete 
disaster.  Stout  Americans  both,  they  are  doomed 
for  the  next  few  months  to  be  called  "pro- 
German"  and  “pro-French,”  until  the  next  turn 
of  European  politics  gives  the  labelers  a chance 
to  call  them  something  else.  Using  practically 
the  same  set  of  facts  they  arrive  at  opposite 
opinions  and  leave  in  their  wake  a turmoil  of 
debate.  Meantime  “what  is  the  truth?”  the 


searchers  ask  and  sharpen  their  sympathies 
and  wits  in  the  never  ending  quest. 

Truth  is  discovered  by  trial  and  error,  by 
hypothesis  and  verification.  Those  men  who 
see  most  clearly  and  pre- 
A REGISTER  diet  most  accurately 

FOR  PROPHETS  should  be  our  honored 
teachers  and  the  others 
should  be  cast  aside.  But,  alas,  when  the 
moment  of  verification  comes,  we  have  for- 
gotten all  about  the  prophecies  of  yesteryear 
and  are  ready  to  listen  to  the  latest  prediction 
about  the  still  unknown  future.  Well  known 
patent  medicine  companies  have  annually  pub- 
lished calendars  containing  predictions  for 
every  day  of  the  year.  That  these  are  verified 
in  only  a gambling  percentage  of  cases  seems 
to  make  no  difference.  Every  city  is  infested 
with  fortune  tellers  and  the  country  is  full  of 
old  men  who  "know  the  signs.”  The  man  who 
says  “I  told  you  so”  although  he  may  have  been 
right  is  always  laughed  out  of  court.  Every 
speaker,  every  newspaper,  even  those  careful 
to  avoid  prophecy,  establishes  in  us  a distinct 
expectation  for  the  future.  In  the  case  of  def- 
inite predictions  at  least  would  it  not  be  possi- 
ble to  have  a Bureau  of  Prophecies  which 
would  annihilate  the  false  prophet  as  Swift  as- 
sassinated Partridge? 

While  national  legislation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  bureau  is  pending,  could  Oberlin 
College  not  gain  great  fame  for  herself  by 
registering  all  prophecies  uttered  on  her 
campus  and  publishing  the  results?  Thus  the 
Rev.  Charles  Fitch  who  here  predicted  the  end 
of  the  world  in  1843  might  on  January  first, 
1844,  have  been  published  to  the  world  as  a 
base  deceiver  and  arrant  knave.  Thus  the 
professor  who  last  year,  upon  the  seizure  of 
the  Ruhr  by  France,  predicted  the  entire  col- 
lapse of  the  franc  might  gain  national  recog- 
nition — as  soon  as  the  franc  drops  three 
cents  more. 

But  Mr.  Haskell  made  no  predictions  and  Mr. 
Villard  qualified  his  gloom  with  heavy  “it’s.” 
Perhaps,  after  all,  both  are  partially  right  and 
neither  is  a villain! 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


Herman  Ellis  Nichols 


In  the  pavement  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce  at  Florence  is  the  tomb  of  a Franciscan 
friar  called  Julian  Verocchio.  He  lies  among 
the  Bardi  and  Alberti  and  Cerchi,  names  that 
will  live  as  long  as  the  history  of  Florence  is 
remembered,  and  his  name  will  live  as  long 
as  any  of  them.  For  his  tomb  was  built  by  a 
friend  for  this  express  purpose,  “ lest  he 
should  lie  unremembered  ” (wc  jaccrct  incul- 
tus),  and  whenever  a visitor  to  the  church, 
musing  among  the  monuments  of  the  great 
Florentine  dead,  pauses  to  decipher  the  in- 
scription, the  pious  intention  of  its  maker  is 
fulfilled.  I have  read  it  many  times,  and 
never  without  being  moved  by  the  thought 
of  the  profound  human  instinct  that  called  it 
forth,  the  instinct  that  forbids  us  to  forget 
our  dead  and  makes  us  desire  that  others,  too, 
shall  remember  them. 

It  is  the  instinct  that  prompts  me  now  to 
write  these  few  inadequate  words  concerning 
the  most  recent  loss  that  the  Oherlin  family 
has  sustained.  The  young  man  who  has  been 
taken  from  us  so  tragically — for  once  we  may 
use  the  hackneyed  word  with  justice — was 
very  dear  to  those  of  us  who  remember  him 
as  a student.  I think  of  him  as  a boy,  though 
he  was  doing  a man’s  work  in  the  world,  and 
I see  him  still  as  he  was  nine  years  ago,  so 
fresh  and  young,  but  so  manly,  so  fine  of 
grain,  but  so  vigorous,  so  reticent,  but  so 
friendly.  He  was  not  given  to  many  words, 
as  I knew  him,  but  his  mind  was  eager  and 
questioning.  He  weighed  what  you  said  in 
answer  to  his  questions,  and  his  smile  of  com- 
prehension rewarded  you,  but  it  was  not  a 
credulous  smile.  He  had  merely  found  more 
matter  to  reflect  upon,  a subject  tor  further 
questioning.  I do  not  mean  that  he  was  pri- 
marily of  the  reflective  type.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  as  active  and  objective  as  a boy  ought 
to  be.  Yet  in  him,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the 
inner  and  the  outer  man  were  so  happily 
blended  that  the  result  was  a nature  of  sing- 
ular vividness  and  charm,  the  more  vivid  and 


charming  for  being  not  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand. Analysis  of  this  kind  never  reaches 
the  heart  of  the  matter  and  will  certainly 
not  explain  why  his  friends  loved  him.  But 
there  were  many  who  loved  him  and  there 
are  many  who  will  feel  bereft.  To  me, 
though  I have  rarely  seen  him  since  his  grad- 
uation, his  death  is  a personal  grief.  So  per- 
sonal that  I can  not  quite  bear  that  he  should 
slip  out  of  life  in  this  way  without  some- 
thing more  outspoken  than  the  silent  tribute 
of  recollection.  He  belonged  to  us  all,  though 
many  of  us  never  knew  him,  and  it  is  only  fit- 
ting that  those  who  did  not  know  him  should 
be  told  how  admirable  and  how  winning  he 
was.  There  is  no  fear  that  he  will  “ lie  un- 
remembered.” So  long  as  we  live  who  loved 
him,  he  too  will  be  alive  in  our  thoughts;  but 
we  desire  for  those  we  have  loved  as  wide  a 
remembrance  as  possible,  and  this,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  one  of  the  privileges  and  duties  of 
friendship,  to  keep  alive  in  our  hearts  and  in 
the  hearts  of  others  the  memories  that  we 
cherish. 

There  is  a touching  passage  in  the  Iliad, 
where  Odysseus  rebukes  Achilles  because  he 
wishes  to  spend  in  grief  for  his  fallen  com- 
rades time  that  was  required  for  the  hard 
business  of  life:  “Nay,  it  behooveth  to  bury 

him  who  is  dead,  steeling  our  hearts,  when 
once  we  have  wept  for  a day;  but  such  as  are 
left  alive  from  hateful  war  must  take  thought 
of  meat  and  drink,  that  yet  more  against  our 
toes  we  may  fight  relentlessly  ever,  clad  in 
unyielding  bronze.”  Yes,  the  fight  must  go 
on  “ relentlessly,”  as  the  poet  says,  and  we 
must  “ steel  our  hearts  ” as  best  we  may 
against  all  the  griefs  of  life;  but  there  are  a 
tew  who  can  not  and  many  who  will  not  si- 
lence such  memories  as  these  as  long  as  their 
own  lives  shall  last. 
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The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  in  Oberlin 

Frances  J.  Hosford,  ’91 


Upon  the  tenth  of  March  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
of  Oberlin  College  will  he  thirty  years  old. 
Its  life  began  in  a season  of  stress,  if  not  of 
actual  storm,  and  it  had  to  do  with  a profound 
change  in  our  college  life — what  some  might 
call  the  ti'ansition  from  autocracy  to  democ- 
racy, and  others  the  substitution  of  experi- 
ment for  experience.  We  have  reason  to  re- 
joice that  a change  so 
radical  first  showed  it- 
self in  relation  to  ideal 
aims.  Odium  theologi- 
cum  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  make  such  dif- 
ferences especially  viru- 
lent, but  it  was  not  true 
in  this  case.  The  women 
concerned  varied  greatly 
in  opinion,  but  all  de- 
sired to  see  the  right 
prevail,  they  conducted 
the  affair  with  dignity 
and  courtesy,  and  adjusted 
it  with  the  minimum  resi- 
due of  bitterness.  The 
time  had  come  for  non- 
conformity to  have  its 
say;  it  was  well  that  the 
cleavage  began  on  a high 
plane. 

Two  of  our  women’s 
literary  societies  date  back  to  very  early 
times;  with  this  exception  there  was  no  or- 
ganization of  women  before  the  Y.  W.  They 
had  no  way  of  assembiing  themselves,  no 
offices  to  fill  or  measures  to  decide  by  ballot. 
Government  was  vested  in  the  Dean  of 
Women,  then  caiied  the  Principal  of  the 
Women’s  Department,  and  in  a council  called 
the  Women’s  Board  of  Managers.  The  func- 
tions of  both  administrator  and  council  have 
shitted  greatly  in  thirty  years,  and  the  Wom- 
en’s Board  is  now  one  of  the  regular  faculty 
committees.  In  those  days  it  was  a self-per- 
petuating body,  meeting  only  at  the  call  of 
the  Principal,  and  usually  considering  only 
the  business  presented  by  her.  ’There  was  no 
appeal  from  the  Board  of  Managers  to  the 
General  Faculty.  They  w’ere  coordinate  bodies, 
each  directly  responsible  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  There  is  no  denying  that  this  was 


autocratic  government,  but  most  of  its  ex- 
subjects would  term  it  a wise  and  benevolent 
autocracy,  and  those  of  us  who  are  blessed 
with  long  memories  would  agree,  I think, 
that  nothing  else  could  have  fitted  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  things  as  they  were. 

'The  predecessor  of  Y.  W.  was  the  Young 
Woman’s  Prayer-Meeting,  always  conducted 
by  the  “ Lady  Principal.” 
Every  Oberlinite  who 
does  not  remember  Mrs. 
Johnston  has  missed 
something,  and  to  those 
who  knew  her  at  all  she 
will  always  be  a vivid 
memory;  she  had  com- 
manding character,  great 
personal  charm,  and 
strong  and  clear  religious 
convictions.  Her  prayer- 
meeting became  an  Insti- 
tution. Something  of  its 
place  in  the  life  of  Ober- 
lin may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  lower 
room  of  Sturges  Hall  was 
always  wmll  occupied, 
often  lilted,  although  the 
meeting  was  held  early 
Sunday  evening,  before 
the  second  of  two  preach- 
ing services,  both  of  which  were  required, 
and  for  which  no  substitute  was  allowed. 
Mrs.  Johnston  was  a brilliant  platform  speaker, 
but  she  never  gave  addresses  at  these  gath- 
erings, nor  did  she  use  a large  proportion  of 
the  time.  She  dominated  the  room,  but  the 
“ electric  lines,”  as  she  liked  to  call  the  mag- 
netic connection  she  always  established  with 
an  audience — the  “electric  lines”  were  out  of 
sight.  The  girls  talked,  prayed,  or  sang  as 
they  saw  fit,  but  only  those  who  have  tried  to 
conduct  similar  meetings  can  appreciate  the 
force  of  her  influence. 

Still,  this  was  the  reflection  of  a single  per- 
sonality, and  it  could  not  meet  the  needs  of 
all.  It  is  not  strange  that,  in  a decade  of 
change,  some  young  women  should  wish  for 
more  independence  and  initiative.  One  such 
woman  was  Miss  Lucy  L,amb  Wilson,  an  earn- 
est girl,  and  a born  organizer  and  executive. 
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She  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Oherlin  need- 
ed a Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  she  set  herself  to  ful- 
fill the  need.  It  was  well  for  the  coming  or- 
ganization that  Miss  Wilson’s  middle  name 
was  not  the  complete  index  of  her  disposition, 
or  the  initial  difficulties  would  have  been  the 
final  ones.  It  is  not  strange  that  Mrs.  John- 
ston could  not  take  the  project  seriously.  It 
was  as  clear  that  there  was  not  room  in  Ober- 
lin  for  her  prayer-meeting  mid  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
as  it  now'  is  that  the  world  cannot  hold  two 
Leagues.  The  thing  established  was  still 
flourishing,  w'ith  decades  of  splendid  service 
behind  it.  Why  should  it  disband,  at  the  be- 
hest of  one  disaffected  undergraduate? 

I have  tried  to  show  that  there  was  posi- 
tively no  machinery  through  w'hich  student 
women  could  express  their  wishes,  but  Miss 
Wilson  evidently  thought  that  the  best  way 
to  deal  W'ith  an  impasse  was  to  pass.  One 
afternoon  the  general  faculty,  assembled  in 
placid  consultation,  were  amazed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  three  young  w'omen,  asking  per- 
mission to  establish  an  Oherlin  Y.  W.  If  it 
still  takes  courage  for  a girl  to  come  before 
the  faculty  when  authorized  and  delegated, 
what  shall  we  say  of  this  little  squad  of  in- 
dependents, urging  their  plea  before  the  dis- 
approving eyes  of  Mrs.  Johnston  herself? 
Probably  they  were  aided  by  their  ignorance; 
I think  they  did  not  know  that  they  were  out- 
side of  faculty  jurisdiction.  -Of  course  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Women’s  Board, 
but  the  girls  had  succeeded  in  getting  it  upon 
the  docket,  and  next  the  Women’s  Board  took 
its  turn  in  smashing  precedents.  A mass 
meeting  of  student  women  was  arranged,  to 
discuss  all  phases  of  the  question,  and  to  take 
a ballot.  The  vote  was  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Mrs.  Johnston,  with  her  keen  foresight, 
was  fully  aware  of  what  all  this  implied.  But 
just  here  she  revealed  her  true  greatness. 
Deeply  wounded  as  she  was,  and  convinced, 
as  she  always  remained,  that  the  change  was 
a mistake  and  a disaster,  she  yet  accepte'd 
loyally  the  decree  of  the  ballot.  She  never  be- 
came leader  of  an  opposition,  and  those  of  us 
who  had  thought  it  right  to  oppose  her  wishes 
were  never  made  to  feel  a moment’s  with- 
draw'al  of  her  friendship  or  her  trust. 

To  outward  seeming,  the  statement  made  in 
Miss  Harriet  Keeler’s  biography  of  Mrs.  John- 
ston expressed  the  whole  situation: 

“ When  the  time  came  that  it  seemed  wise 


to  organize  the  Young  Woman’s  Christian  As- 
sociation ♦ ’I'  *,  it  was  necessary  to  do  little 
more  than  to  change  the  name,  and  with  the 
election  of  officers  the  organization  emerged 
complete  and  efficient  from  the  Sunday  after- 
noon prayer-meeting.” 

By  a curious  coincidence,  only  a tew  months 
later  in  that  very  year,  Mrs.  Johnston’s  official 
title  became  “ Dean,”  instead  of  “ Principal.” 
This  was  intended  simply  to  conform  to  mod- 
ern usage,  hut  from  1894,  in  name  as  well  as 
in  fact,  there  was  less  absolutism  and  more 
organization. 

As  usually  happens,  the  conservatives  de- 
clared that  there  were  lions  in  the  way,  and 
the  radicals  answered  that  there  were  none. 
Also,  as  usual,  the  conservatives  were  right  in 
every  respect  except  that  the  lions  were  not 
dangerous!  For  instance,  one  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  Y.  W.  was  the  expense;  it  would 
mean  a paid  secretary,  and  the  difficulties  of 
raising  a salary,  say,  $500  or  $600.  Y.  W.  ad- 
vocates declared  that  such  an  official  would 
never  he  needed,  and  indeed,  for  eleven  years 
all  the  work  was  done  by  student  members; 
then  its  growing  complexity  made  a change 
inevitable.  General  secretaries  have  been  em- 
ployed since  1905,  first  for  part  time,  then  lor 
full  time,  with  salaries  beginning  at  $300,  and 
reaching  $1800  as  highwater  mark.  This  year 
the  budget  of  our  Y.  W.  is  $3,668 — an  impossi- 
ble burden  in  the  old  days,  easily  carried,  as 
things  go  now. 

The  first  general  secretary  was  Georgia 
Carrothers,  Oherlin  ’02;  then  came  Jean 
James,  Vassar;  Lucy  Hopkins,  Oherlin  ’06; 
Ruth  Johnson,  Oherlin  ’07;  Helen  Fitts,  col- 
lege unknown;  Mary  Lindsay,  Oherlin  ’10; 
Margaret  Bennett,  Oherlin  ’12;  Helen  Hutch- 
craft,  Wellesley;  Marion  Colcord,  Mt.  Holyoke; 
Genevieve  Morrow,  Ohio  Wesleyan;  and  the 
present  admirable  leader,  Mrs.  Althea  Row- 
land Woodruff,  ’01.  Of  course  the  secretary 
organizes  and  directs  many  activities,  and 
such  training  looks  directly  toward  the  varied 
altruistic  work  of  the  modern  church  and 
community.  Among  our  younger  graduates 
are  many  workers  in  the  new  fields  of  social 
service,  as  well  as  home  and  foreign  mission- 
aries of  the  older  type.  In  the  last  four  years 
forty-nine  women  have  gone  directly  into  so- 
cial work  after  graduation. 

Measured  by  modern  standards,  the  Ober- 
iin  Y.  W.  has  never  had  an  adequate  material 
equipment;  hut  the  college  has  helped  out  in 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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"Ted”  Forbes  Goes  to  Shansi 


Theodore  W.  Forbes,  ’24,  has  received  the 
appointment  as  student  representative  in  the 
Shansi  Memorial  Academy  for  the  next  two 
years,  repiacing  Francis  Hutchins,  ex-’2.'3. 

“ I am  pieased  to  receive  the  appointment. 
It  looks  like  a wonderfui  chance  for  a post- 
graduate course  in  practicai  sociology  and  a 
unique  opportunity  to  get  in  touch  with  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  races,”  declared  “Ted” 
Forbes,  when  notified  of  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Forbes  was  born 
on  the  Hawaiian  Isiands 
twenty-one  years  ago,  and 
has  spent  most  of  his  life 
there.  His  mother  is 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Forbes  (Kate 
Watson.  ’94),  Campaign 
Chairman  for  women  for 
the  Islands.  Many  of  his 
relatives  are  in  definite 
missionary  work,  and  the 
community  from  which 
he  came  to  Oberlin  was 
decidediy  a missionary 
one.  He  went  through 
the  Punahou  high  school 
in  Honoiulu,  where  he 
held  a number  of  offices 
and  responsible  positions. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands 
are  thickly  populated 
with  Orientals,  and  a 
large  per  cent  of  these 
are  Chinese.  Forbes  has  always  been  socially 
interested  in  them  and  until  his  return  to  this 
country  he  spent  a good  deal  of  his  time  with 
other  nationals.  This  has  given  him  a sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  Oriental  problems. 
Consequently  his  life  Interests  tend  toward 
social  work,  possibly  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
among  the  Chinese,  whom  he  has  come  to 
know  intimately. 

Ted  Forbes  graduated  from  the  Punahou 
high  school  in  1920  and  came  immediately  to 
Oberlin.  He  has  taken  a Sociology  major  and 
hopes  to  take  postgraduate  work  in  that  de- 
partment after  his  return  from  this  appoint- 
ment. He  has  been  president  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan Club;  was  president  of  the  Mandolin 
Club;  is  secretary  and  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist choir,  where  he  has  sung  for  two  years; 
plays  the  baritone  horn  in  the  Oberlin  band; 
has  played  class  baseball  and  football;  and 


has  earned  a good  portion  of  his  own  educa- 
tion. 

The  duties  involved  in  the  appointment  are; 
teaching  of  most  of  the  elementary  college 
subjects,  particularly  English;  leading  the 
Oberlin-in-Shansi  College  band;  and  taking 
charge  and  coaching  of  the  athletics. 

At  chapel  exercises  on  Shansi  Day,  February 
29,  Franklin  H.  Warner,  ’98,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  an  extensive  visit  in  China,  and 
especially  in  Shansi,  will 
give  the  address,  and  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Forbes 
will  be  announced. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  PUB- 
LIC SPEAKING 
Oberlin  is  entered  in 
two  debating  leagues  for 
men  this  year,  the  Ohio 
Intercollegiate  Oratorical 
Association,  and  the  Civic 
Oratorical  League. 

The  latter  league  is 
composed  of  Colgate, 
Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son, Wesleyan,  Wooster, 
and  Oberlin.  The  first 
debate  of  this  league  will 
be  held  about  May  1st. 

The  season  will  open 
on  March  6,  when  a 
dual  debate  with  Reserve  will  be  held  at 
Cleveland  and  at  Oberlin.  A feature  of  these 
debates  is  that  the  audience  will  constitute 
the  judges. 

On  March  13  there  will  be  a debate  with 
Wesleyan.  Two  triangular  meetings  will  follow 
closely,  the  first  with  Allegheny  and  Wooster, 
and  the  second  with  Cincinnati  and  Wittenberg, 
The  possibility  of  meeting  Carleton  is  being 
considered. 

The  lineup  against  Reserve,  debating  on 
“The  League  of  Nations,”  will  probably  be 
taken  from  the  following  men;  Afllrmative 
Newcomb,  Penner,  Smith;  negative,  Andrews, 
McGill,  Lewandoski,  Bossinger. 

Details  of  the  plans  of  the  women’s  debates 
have  not  been  fully  arranged.  The  present 
plans  include  meets  with  Wesleyan,  Wooster, 
and  Denison.  The  probable  subject  will  be 
“The  World  Court.” 
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Professor  L.  F.  Miskovsky,  D.B.,  ’91,  A.M.,  ’92 

The  Reverend  John  Prucha,  D.B.,  ’92 


The  closing  of  the  Slavic  Department  and 
the  death  of  Professor  Miskovsky  mark  an  in- 
teresting period  of  our  home  mission  work, 
known  in  recent  years  as  Americanization. 

Forty-one  years  ago  last  fall  the  Bohemian  col- 
ony in  Cleveland  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
pastor  of  the  old  Plymouth  church.  Through  his 
influence  a mission  work  was  organized  in  Cleve- 
land, and  later  in  other  large  Bohemian  cen- 
ters in  the  United  States.  At  that  time  there 
were  only  two  Bohemian  pastors  in  the  United 
States.  One  was  looking  after  the  scattered 
Protestant  families  in  Texas,  and 
the  other  carried  the  Gospel  tidings 
to  the  Bohemian  Protestants  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Shortly  before 
the  Bohemian  mission  was  started 
in  Cleveland,  the  Presbyterians  in 
New  York  organized  a Bohemian 
Presbyterian  church  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Rev.  Mr.  Alexi,  a Magyar 
minister  who  learned  to  speak  Bo- 
hemian. Under  the  guidance  of 
this  man  Professor  Miskovsky  and 
a number  of  other  young  men 
sought  higher  education.  The  missionary  so- 
cieties were  ready  to  extend  the  work  among 
the  Slavs,  but  there  were  no  workers.  The 
Slavic  Department  was  organized  to  meet  this 
need.  Oberlin  College  was  the  first  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States  which  offered  to  train 
young  men  tor  this  work,  and  Professor  Mis- 
kovsky gave  his  life  to  it.  The  Presbyterians, 
the  Methodists  and  the  Baptists  established 
similar  institutions  a little  later,  but  only  one 
of  these  institutions  exists  now,  and  this  one 
exists  more  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of 
mission  work  in  Europe  than  in  the  United 
States.  As  a result  of  this  missionary  move- 
ment some  one  hundred  churches  are  scattered 
throughout  the  Slavic  communities,  but  a very 
few  were  added  since  1910. 

During  the  summer  vacation  of  1883  Pro- 
fessor Miskovsky  came  to  help  the  mission 
work  in  Cleveland.  For  a number  of  years  he 
he  repeated  these  visits  in  the  summer.  In 
1886  or  1887  he  gave  up  the  study  of  medicine 
and  entered  as  a student  the  Oberlin  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  and  later  became  teacher  of  Bo- 
hemian in  the  Slavic  Department. 


Professor  Miskovsky  was  born  in  Kutna 
Hora,  Bohemia.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  came 
with  his  parents  to  the  United  States.  In  1884, 
he  graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  where  he  also  spent  two  years  in 
the  study  of  medicine.  He  also  spent  some 
time  in  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Prague.  He  graduated  from  the  Oberlin  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1891,  and  in  1894  be- 
came principal  of  the  Slavic  Department. 

As  an  immigrant  Professor  Miskovsky  passed 
through  the  regular  stages  of  immigrant  life. 

Immigrants  do  not  bring  much 
money.  Their  material  needs  stand 
in  the  forefront.  While  Professor 
Miskovsky  was  completing  his  ele- 
mentary education,  he  also  learned 
the  trade  of  cigar  making.  During 
his  college  career  he  supported 
himself  by  teaching  night  school 
and  by  assisting  in  the  mission 
work  in  Cleveland.  As  a result  of 
this  strenuous  work  he  suffered  a 
nervous  breakdown,  from  which  he 
never  fully  recovered. 

Like  Timothy  of  old.  Professor  Miskovsky 
derived  his  religion  from  his  mother,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Protestant  church  In  Bohemia, 
and  upon  arrival  In  New  York  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Bohemian  Presbyterian  church.  His 
father  was  a Roman  Catholic,  but  in  this 
country  sided  in  matters  of  religion  with  his 
wife  and  children. 

While  Professor  Miskovsky  was  only  a child 
when  he  came  to  the  United  States,  he  never 
forgot  the  struggle  for  liberty  his  nation  was 
making  against  Austria.  So  passionately  he 
tried  to  enlighten  the  American  public  of  this 
great  struggle,  that  some  thought  it  was  his 
hobby. 

As  a student,  Miskovsky  possessed  an  un- 
usually keen  mind.  He  mastered  the  English 
language  beyond  detection  of  a foreign  accent ; 
he  was  well  read  in  English,  Bohemian  and 
Russian  literature;  he  was  a linguist;  and  as 
for  European  history,  he  had  it  at  the  tips  of 
his  fingers.  He  enjoyed  the  company  of  his 
fellow  students,  was  always  pleasant,  enter- 

( Continued  on  page  26) 
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Charles  Henry  Hulburd,  71 


Jud(Je  D.  J. 


Charles  Henry  Hulburd  of  the  Class  of  1871. 
president  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Com- 
pany, passed  away  at  his  home,  1138  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  the  morning 
of  January  14th,  1924. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  his  class  and  on  account  of  his  literary  and 
scholarly  attainments  he  was  elected  by  his 
class  to  deliver  the  Greek 
oration  at  their  gradua- 
tion. which  was  the  high- 
est honor  that  his  class 
could  confer  upon  any 
member. 

After  graduation  at 
Oberlin  he  took  a course 
at  law  in  the  New  York 
I’niversity  from  which 
institution  he  received 
the  degree  of  L.L.B.  in 
1873.  Mr.  Hulburd  prac- 
ticed law  in  the  City  of 
Chicago  about  two  years, 
from  1873  to  1875,  after 
which  he  retired  from 
the  law  and  entered  the 
firm  of  Culver  and  Com- 
pany, who  were  engaged 
in  the  grain  commission 
business,  in  which  occu- 
pation he  continued  for 
eight  years. 

He  then  traveled  in 
Europe  quite  extensively. 

On  his  return  from 
Europe  in  1893,  he  entered  actively  into  busi- 
ness and  became  connected  with  Banks  and 
Trust  companies  where  financial  and  bus'ness 
ability  was  required  and  demanded.  He  was 
a director  of  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank  and  the  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a director  of 
the  Illinois  Merchants  Bank.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  several  social  clubs,  among 
which  were  the  Chicago,  Union  League,  Com- 
mercial, Mid  Day,  and  Onwentsia. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Hulburd’s  return  from  Europe 
he  became  interested  in  the  Elgin  National 
Watch  Company.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he  be 
came  president  of  the  company,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a century,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 


Nye,  ’71 

he  was  its  active  head,  and  it  was  under  his 
leadership  and  management  that  it  became  the 
largest  and  most  successful  watch  and  clock 
manufacturing  company  in  the  United  .States. 

The  space  allowed  for  this  article  will  not 
permit  a detailed  review  of  all  the  activities 
of  Mr.  Hulburd.  From  his  youth  to  the  time 
the  curtain  fell  upon  his  career,  he  was  a 
leader  among  his  fellows. 
He  lead  by  his  ability  and 
superior  judgment.  He 
never  knew  defeat  His 
high  aims,  morai,  social 
and  business  integrity 
and  ability  drew  men  to 
him  and  held  them  as 
with  bands  of  steel.  What- 
ever he  purposed,  he  per- 
formed. As  an  illustration 
of  this,  he  was  at  At- 
lantic City  and  received 
a message  that  a busi- 
ness matter  required  his 
presence  at  a certain 
hour  in  New  York  City. 
On  inquiry,  all  trains 
that  could  take  him  there 
had  gone.  He  chartered 
an  aeroplane  that  took 
him  to  New  York  and  he 
filled  the  engagement. 
He  seldom,  if  ever,  made 
a promise  that  he  could 
not  fulfill.  He  was  in- 
defatigable to  accomplish 
what  was  necessary  to  be  done  to  carry  out 
what  he  undertook. 

Mr.  Hulburd  was  not  a robust  man  phys- 
ically, but  rather  frail  from  his  youth.  He 
came  from  Chicago  to  Oberlin  in  his  auto- 
mobile to  meet  his  class  and  with  them 
celsbrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1921. 
Some  months  before  his  death  he  had  a partial 
stroke  and  finally  passed  away  of  heart  trouble 
at  three  score  and  thirteen  years. 


At  Harvard  the  men  from  the  private  pre- 
paratory schools  gain  practically  all  the  extra- 
curriculum honors  and  offices  while  the  public 
school  men  carry  off  nearly  all  the  scholarship 
honors. 
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Clarence  Chrisman  Johnson,  ’99 

Clayton  K.  Fauver,  ’97 


Wlien  Clarence  Clirisman  Johnson.  ’99,  bet- 
ter known  to  all  students  of  his  time  as 
“Clix”  Johnson,  now  vice-president  of  the 
American  District  Telegraph  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  entered  Oberlin  Academy  in  ’93 
it  was  with  the  firm  intention  of  following  his 
father,  a pioneer  lawyer  in  Wyoming,  in  the 
profession. 

However,  one  of  the 
many  odd  jobs  undertaken 
by  him  in  working  his  way 
through  college  brought 
him  into  the  work  of  the 
American  District  Tele- 
graph Company  in  Omaha, 
changed  his  plan  for  his 
life’s  work  and  made  him 
a pioneer  in  a new  kind 
of  Public  Service  business, 
known  as  Fire  Protection 
Signal  Service.  In  those 
days  A.  D.  T.  companies 
existed  in  every  town  of 
importance  and  through 
a system  of  call  boxes  and 
wires  furnished  messen- 
gers for  all  manner  of  er- 
rand service.  Some  of 
them  also  Installed  call 
boxes  in  factories  to  check 
up  night  watchmen  and 
sent  messengers  in  the  event  of  failure  of 
scheduled  signals.  This  was  the  original  work 
of  the  companies.  More  telephones  reduced 
the  need  for  messengers  but  helped  indirectly 
the  development  of  Signal  Service.  It  was 
the  possibilities  of  the  extension  of  this  Pro- 
tection Signal  Service  which  attracted  John- 
son. 

The  messenger  apparatus  was  unsuited  tor 
the  more  exacting  work  of  super.ising  watch- 
men, furnishing  fire  and  burglar  alarm  service, 
and  Johnson  developed  important  improve- 
ments in  transmitting  mechanisms,  receiving 
apparatus  and  associated  electrical  circuius. 
and  installed  these  improvements  first  at 
Omaha,  Milwaukee  and  Lo'.isville.  In  1902  a 
national  organization  was  formed  consolidat- 
ing seventy  of  the  more  important  companies, 
and  as  the  result  of  his  previous  work  he  was 
called  upon  to  develop  and  standardize  the 


physical  equipment  and  operating  practices 
of  the  associated  companies. 

Later,  in  collaboration  with  two  other  in- 
ventors and  engineers,  he  developed  and  com- 
mercialized an  entirely  new  art  known  as 
Central  Station  Supervision  of  Sprinklers, 
whereby  the  proper  operation  of  automatic 
sprinklers  is  made  practically  certain.  Re- 
cently he  has  invented 
and  developed  an  entirely 
new  method  of  supervis- 
ing the  work  of  night 
watchmen  which,  when 
applied  to  present  instal- 
lations, will  not  only 
greatly  improve  the  serv- 
ice but  will  effect  econo- 
mies over  former  meth- 
ods of  operation,  totalling 
a million  dollars  per  an- 
num. 

The  foregoing  are  only 
a few  of  the  many  im- 
provements he  has  worked 
out  and  which  he  has 
assisted  in  bringing  into 
business  use.  His  faith 
in  the  possibilities  of  the 
art  has  been  fully  justi- 
fied. He  has  seen  it  grow 
from  very  small  begin- 
nings to  a nation-wide  system;  in  this  growth 
his  work  has  been  an  important  part. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  he  has 
served  his  company  in  every  department  of 
its  work  and  now  as  vice-president  he  has 
under  his  special  charge  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  business.  Seventy-seven  different 
companies  in  all  parts  of  the  country  look  to 
him  for  his  direction. 

He  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic  Ober- 
lin man.  In  college  his  friendliness  and  his 
interest  in  and  earnest  backing  of  all  student 
activities  made  him  known  to  practically 
every  student  of  his  day.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cabinet,  he  gained  a place 
on  the  intercollegiate  debating  team  in  his 
Junior  year,  and  served  as  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Review  in  his  Senior  year.  Since  gradu- 
ation he  has  carried  the  same  energy  into 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Congressman  William  Raymond  Green,  79 

Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  LL.D.,  79 


Oberlin  has  been  the  trainer  of  leaders 
rather  than  the  teacher  of  masses.  Her  sons 
have  been  apostles  rather  than  congregations. 
Advocates  of  reforms  and  welfare  legislation 
have  been  trained  in  her  lecture  rooms. 

One  such  leader,  holding  today  one  of  the 
most  influential  and  conspicuous  positions  in 
the  nation's  capital  is  William  Raymond 
Green,  Chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The 

pocket-nerve  is  directly 
related  to  every  phase 
of  human  life.  Ques- 
tions of  revenue  are  not 
solely  financial  but  are 
moral.  Advocates  of  wine 
and  beer  have  sought  to 
attach  taxation  schemes 
to  their  proposed  amend- 
ments of  the  Volstead 
Act,  hoping  through  the 
offer  of  federal  revenue 
to  obtain  modification  of 
the  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment, 

The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  of  which  Mr. 

Green  is  chairman,  passes 
upon  such  proposed  legis- 
lation. No  plans  to  return  intoxicants  to 
a quasi-’.egal  standing  under  the  pretext  of 
obtaining  a new  source  of  taxation  are  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  the  Chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Born  in  Colchester,  Conn,,  of  Revolutionary 
stock  and  Mayflower  lineage,  educated  in  the 
high  school's  of  Princeton,  111.,  where  he  found 
mathematics  not  a study  but  a recreation,  he 
worked  his  way  through  Oberlin,  where  he 
took  the  classical  course,  graduating  in  1879. 
Mr.  Green  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois 
in  1882,  shortly  thereafter  moving  to  Iowa.  In 
1894  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  district  court 
of  the  Fifteenth  Judicial  District  of  Iowa  and 
was  reelected  four  succeeding  times,  resign- 
ing his  position  as  judge  in  1911  to  represent 
the  Ninth  Iowa  District  in  Congress.  During 
his  sixteen  years  of  service  on  the  bench  he 
had  a most  unusual  record  with  respect  to 


the  exceedingly  small  number  of  reversals  of 
his  decisions.  Since  his  first  nomination  for 
Congress  he  has  been  unopposed  in  the  pri- 
mary. 

At  the  present  time  Representative  Green  is 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  oldest 
and  most  important  committee  in  the  House. 

This  committee  has  the 
task  of  providing  the 
means  for  meeting  the 
government  expenditures, 
amounting  now  to  over 
$3,000,000,000  annually. 
His  rise  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  this  great  commit- 
tee in  so  short  a time 
has  seldom  been  known, 
his  predecessor  having 
been  in  Congress  for 
twenty  years  when  he 
became  chairman. 

Judge  Green,  as  he  is 
known  by  his  friends, 
has  long  been  recognized 
as  an  expert  in  tax  and 
tariff  matters.  Appointed 
to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  second  term 
in  Congress,  he  has  taken 
part  in  the  preparation  of  many  tariff  and  tax 
bills.  He  is  a close  student  and  a wide  reader, 
which  enables  him  to  discuss  ably  almost  any 
subject  that  is  before  the  House.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Farmers’  Emergency  Tariff,  and 
of  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  bill  of 
1922.  In  these  bills  the  basis  of  several  of 
the  schedules  was  entirely  changed  by  him, 
particularly  the  cotton  schedule,  of  which  he 
had  charge,  and  which  was  entirely  rewritten. 
His  speeches  on  the  tariff  have  been  printed 
as  campaign  documents  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee. 

He  is  the  author  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  prevent  the  further  issue 
of  tax-exempt  securities,  which  passed  the  House 
at  the  last  session  and  which  has  again  been 
reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

He  is  regarded  as  being  particularly  suc- 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Oberlin 

(Continued  on  page  8) 

many  ways,  and  the  women  have  been  re- 
sourceful. The  hope  and  ideal  is  a Women’s 
Building,  the  heart  of  their  college  life  for 
all  women,  the  home  of  the  Y.  W.,  and  its  op- 
portunity for  a service  heyond  present  possi- 
bilities. But  there  are  some  homelier  needs 
that  could  be,  and  should  be,  supplied  forth- 
with. That  we  sorely  need  a general  social 
center  for  our  women  is  illustrated  by  the 
tact  that  within  two  weeks  there  were  tout- 
requests  for  the  use  of  the  Y.  W.  rooms — re- 
quests from  the  Quaker  women,  to  entertain 
Professor  Rufus  Jones;  from  the  Interracial 
Club;  from  a girls’  basketball  team;  and  from 
the  Korean  group.  And  yet  our  Y.  W.  rooms 
are  not  fitted  for  anything  except  committee 
meetings  and  office  work.  The  next  slogan 
might  well  be,  “A  piano,  a kitchenette,  and  a 
vacuum  cleaner!  ” 

We  will  not  try  to  strike  a balance  between 
the  old  and  the  new-;  both  are  vital  factors  in 
the  Oberlin  which  we  love.  To  this  day  the 
influences  of  Mrs.  Johnston’s  meeting  are  at 
work  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Thoughts 
of  these  gatherings  bring  back  great  mission- 
ary names — Davis,  Bridgman,  Stanley,  Mc- 
Cord, Partridge,  and  a host  like  these.  Some 
are  on  the  martyrs’  arch.  Even  more  signifi- 
cant is  the  great  company  of  women  in  the 
schoolroom  and  the  home  for  whom  life  has 
been  made  more  worthy,  more  cheerful,  and 
more  sane,  by  those  Sunday  evening  gather- 
ings. The  Oberlin  Y.  W.  is  in  a great  succes- 
sion, with  high  responsibilities  tor  living  up 
to  its  heritage. 

It  may  well  be  that  it  has  been  called  into 
the  kingdom  for  such  a time  as  this.  I would 
not  slander  it  by  assuming  that  it  is  satisfied 
with  its  contribution  to  the  deepest  and  the 
highest  things  in  college  life.  But  it  deserves 
to  look  with  pride  and  pleasure  upon  its  his- 
tory of  thirty  years,  and  upon  the  exceptional 
leadership  and  the  expanding  ideals  which 
mark  its  life  today.  It  is  for  all,  and  it  wel- 
comes all.  It  makes  its  friendly  appeal  to 
every  girl  on  the  campus,  and  the  response 
is  so  general  that  76%  of  our  women  belong 
to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

“The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to 
new. 

And  God  fulfills  him.self  in  many  ways. 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the 
world.”  • 


Cox.sEin  ATisM,  Radicalism,  axd  Sciicxtii-ic 
Mr'i  hod.  An  Essay  in  Social  Attitudes. 
By  A.  B.  \\ oi.ru.  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology,  Ohio  State  University.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

I- or  almost  a decade  preceding  the  war, 
Oberlin  students  were  greatly  influ-'iiced  and 
inspired  by  A.  B.  Wolfe.  They  will  be  peculi- 
arly interested  in  this  book  tor  which  they 
were  a sort  of  proximate  cause.  In  the  preface 
referring  to  them  he  said  what  is  true  of  col- 
lege students  in  general:  “They  had  little  or 
no  conception  of  scientific  method  or  of  an  ob- 
jective approach  to  social  problems.  Their 
tendency  was  toward  dogmatic  assertion  and 
judgment  on  the  basis  of  the  socially  inherited 
sentiments  of  their  class.  Their  criteria  of 
criticism  and  valuation  were  their  own  likes 
and  dislikes.  In  short  they  were,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  deeply  marked  by  what  is  referred 
to  in  this  book  as  popular-inindedness.” 

To  meat  this  situation  Professor  Wolfe  be- 
gan to  develop  the  course  which  had  so  much 
influence  and  which  has  grown  into  a very 
so'.id  book.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more 
timely  thesis.  The  world  over  the  conflict  be- 
tween conservatism  and  radicalism  has  been 
tense,  and  yet  there  has  probably  never  before 
been  such  a serious  effort  to  understand  the 
issues  as  now.  While  many  single  aspects  of 
the  problem  have  been  discussed  elsewhere, 
this  book  is  unique  in  laying  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  attitudes  on  the  table  and  distinguish- 
ing between  the  object  of  the  attitude  and  the 
psychological  explanation  of  it. 

Scientific  method  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
apply  and  yet  a constant  approach  to  it  is  the 
direction  of  progress.  As  a diagnosis  of  the 
bias  of  attitudes  in  great  detail  and  with  refer- 
ence to  a wide  variety  of  current  problems  Pro- 
fessor Wolfe  has  made  a most  valuable  con 
tribution.  H.  A.  Milleii. 


OLDEST  AMERICAN  CONSERALA.TORY 
(From  Musical  America) 

Question  Box  Editor: 

Is  the  Boston  Conservatory  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  not,  which  one  is? 

Boston,  Dec.  30,  1923.  M.  H.  H 

The  Peabody  Conservatory  in  Baltimore  and 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  in  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
both  of  which  were  founded  in  1865,  antedate 
the  Boston  Conservatory  by  two  years.  There 
were  several  schools  of  music  in  America  be- 
fore this,  but  we  are  under  the  impression  that 
these  are  no  longer  in  existence. 
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Raising  2-8-5 

The  group  o£  twenty-five  Oberlin  women, 
comprising  one  of  the  local  Campaign  Units 
of  Westchester  county,  of  which  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Boyers  (Ruth  Johnson,  ’07)  is  chairman,  gave 
the  first  of  a series  of  private  showings  of 
arts  and  crafts  from  the  Orient  on  January 
25  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  James  A.  Hill  (ex-Cons. 
’82),  150  Archer  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  guests  were  interest- 
ed, many  of  them  to  the  point  of  placing  or- 
ders for  the  various  textiles,  basketry,  brasses, 
silver,  and  carvings  of  ebony  and  teak,  largely 
from  India  and  Ceylon,  which  were  on  exhi- 
bition through  the  generosity  of  the  owners, 
Mrs.  Frank  V.  Slack  (Lucy  Jane  Hopkins, 
’06),  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Ewing  (Georgia  Carroth- 
ers,  ’02),  and  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Kelsey  (Eva 
Sweet,  ’05).  Coffee,  tea  and  cakes  were  served 
during  the  afternoon. 

Among  the  Oberlin  guests  not  belonging  to 
this  Unit  were  Mrs.  Katherine  Crafts  Adams, 
’03,  Mrs.  Glenna  Hostetter  Clark,  ’03,  Mrs. 
Alice  MacDaniels  Pauver,  '99,  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  L.  Nichols,  ’87. 

Orders  amounting  to  more  than  .fl800  have 
been  taken  to  date,  and  forwarded  to  good 
friends  in  India  and  Ceylon  to  be  executed. 
The  Chinese  tea,  secured  through  Mrs.  Alice 
M.  Williams  of  Oberlin,  was  sold  at  once,  and 
many  orders  were  taken.  All  proceeds  of 
sales  of  articles,  imported  directly  by  Mrs. 
Slack  for  the  Unit,  are  for  the  Oberlin  En- 
dowment and  Building  Fund,  and  specifically 
for  the  81000, — nearly  half  of  the  unpledged 
quota  for  this  district,  which  the  women  of 
this  Unit  have  undertaken  to  raise.  If  this 
enthusiastic  interest  and  support  are  extend- 
ed to  others  of  the  series  of  teas  planned  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years,  we  may  hope  to  meet 
the  entire  unpledged  quota. 

Anyone  interested  in  enquiring  regarding 
any  of  the  articles  listed,  may  address  his  en- 
quiry— and  subsequent  order! — to  Mrs.  Prank 
V.  Slack,  339  Tecumseh  Avenue,  Mount  Ver- 
non, N.  Y.,  or  to  any  member  of  the  Unit 
whom  he  happens  to  know. 

Euzabetii  Greene  Preble  (Mrs.  T.  L.), 

7 Jefferson  Place,  Secretary. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

John  van  Burk,  T.  ’91,  although  compelled  to 
give  up  pulpit  work  owing  to  a nervous  break- 
down, has  signed  up  for  his  2-8-5  and  must  lit- 
erally wield  a shovel  to  dig  it  out  of  the  soil  and 


earn  it  by  gardening.  In  addition  to  this,  he  is 
taking  orders  for  Dutch  bulbs,  importing  them 
direct  from  a well  known  grower  in  the  bulb 
region  of  the  Netherlands.  Your  order,  please? 

Various  methods  of  earning  2-8-5  not  already 
recorded  are:  Making  cakes  and  lamp  shades 
(this  has  already  produced  one  year’s  quota). 
Selling  a set  of  book.s  for  children.  Tutoring 
foreign  students. 

Mary  I.  Dick.  ’03,  of  Oberlin,  is  earning  her 
quota  by  the  sale  of  “Dicky  Bird’’  Candies. 

Complete  Mali  Jong  sets  at  $1.00  each  are 
being  sold  by  Mrs.  Loyd  Anderson  (Mary 
Bricker,  ’12)  89  Trowbridge  Place,  Naugatuck, 
Conn.  These  will  be  furnished  Oberlin  alumni 
for  like  purpose  at  ten  sets  for  $6.00.  Sample 
sets  are  $1.00  each,  with  40c  refunded  when 
sets  of  10  are  ordered. 


Clarence  Chrisman  Johnson,  ’99 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
church  and  community  work,  and  the  same 
friendliness  and  enthusiasm  which  marked 
his  student  life  have  gained  for  him  a host  of 
friends. 

One  year  after  graduation  he  married  Har- 
riet A.  Wetherbee  of  Sterling  111.,  a member 
of  the  class  of  ’98,  and  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  during  his  first  year  in  Oberlin. 
His  oldest  daughter,  Margaret,  graduated 
from  the  college  with  the  class  of  1923;  his 
second  daughter,  Priscilla,  is  now  a Freshman 
in  Oberlin;  his  j'oungest  child,  Robert,  is  pre- 
paring to  enter  Oberlin  upon  his  completion 
of  his  high  school  course. 


Congressman  William  Raymond 
Green,  ’79 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
cessful  in  getting  matters  through  the  House, 
this  being  doubtless  due,  in  a large  measure, 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  few  political  enemies. 
The  result  is  that  whenever  he  asks  for  unan- 
imous consent  to  accomplish  some  legislation 
of  a non-political  nature  he  is  usually  unop- 
posed. 

In  political  thought  he  is  what  would  be 
called  in  England  a Liberal,  belonging  neither 
to  the  radical  nor  to  the  extreme  conserva- 
tives, believing  that  the  great  end  of  govern- 
ment is  to  give  equality  of  opportunity  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  masses. 
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The  Fjixdamextals  oe  Music.  By  Karl  W. 

Geiiukex,s,  ’05.  Boston:  Oliver  Ditson 

Company.  1924. 

All  of  u.s  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
devices  that  the  musician  has  felt  obliged  to 
resort  to  in  democratizing  music,  or  better,  in 
democratizing  the  appreciation  of  it  in  a coun- 
try where  the  people  have  had  little  time  for 
the  arts.  One  method  the  artist  employs  to 
gain  the  attention  of  his  audience  is  to  preface 
the  selection  with  an  anecdote,  to  introduce 
each  song  with  a story  or  a little  history  of  the 
words  he  is  about  to  sing,  that  the  hearers  may 
have  something  to  interest  the  mind,  shall 
we  say?  during  the  time  the  music  is  going  on. 
Through  such  expedients  the  man  who  goes  to 
the  concert  not  capable  of  distinguishing  The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer  from  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony is  enabled  to  have  as  good  a time  as 
the  man  who  loves  music  and  goes  to  the  re- 
cital to  hear  it.  But  is  his  satisfaction  due  to 
any  musical  appreciation?  The  artist  has  re- 
sorted to  a makeshift  to  bring  the  arts  down 
to  the  people,  while  the  real  problem  is  to  lift 
the  people  up  to  the  arts. 

Lafcadio  Hearn  speaks  in  his  letters  of  be- 
ing carried  by  music  into  the  realm  of  “cosmic 
ideality  above  the  mire  and  dust  of  the  uni- 
verse, of  hearing  reminders  of  our  destiny,  and 
understanding  through  music  the  pains  and 
joys  of  lives  innumerable.”  Such  beautiful 
experiences  are  doubtlessly  only  for  the  elect; 
but  the  problem  certainly  is  how  to  enlarge 
the  number  of  those  who  go  to  concerts  be- 
cause they  really  love  music,  who  listen  to 
music  because  they  love  harmony,  rhythm,  tone, 
and  musical  structure,  and  because  good  music 
has  upon  them  the  mysterious  effect  of  height- 
ening vitality,  enhancing  life  and  becomes  for 
them  a means  of  rising  beyond  the  hampering 
limitations  of  material  conditions  into  the  free 
world  of  spirit  where  the  soul  may  refresh 
itself. 

Professor  Gehrkens  in  his  new  book.  The 
Fundamentals  of  Music,  has  added  to  the  lit- 
erature that  will  enlarge  the  number  of  those 
who  love  music  for  its  own  Intrinsic  satisfac- 
tions. He  suggests  in  the  foreword  that  it 
the  little  volume  helps  to  clarify  popular  un- 
derstanding of  the  fundamentals  of  music  and 
at  the  same  time  "increases  the  number  of 
discriminating  listeners  to  music's  message  of 
beauty,  its  purpose  will  have  been  fulfilled. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a series  of  four  that 
are  being  prepared  for  the  National  bederation 


of  Music  Clubs.  That  Professor  Gehrkens 
should  be  chosen  to  write  the  initial  volume  of 
this  series  is  suggestive  of  his  standing  among 
the  critics  and  interpreters  of  music  and  re- 
flects credit  upon  the  College  and  Conservatory 
of  which  he  is  a member. 

The  eight  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with 
Notation,  Rhythm,  the  Melodic,  Harmonic,  and 
Polyphonic  elements  in  music,  and  of  Form 
and  Design,  Acoustics,  Expression  and  Inter- 
pretation. Each  chapter  is  supplemented  by 
lists  of  reference  books  for  collateral  reading 
together  with  lists  of  phonograph  records  and 
player-rolls  which  illustrate  the  text.  The  book 
is  attractive;  it  is  readable;  the  style  is  direct 
and  concrete  and  so  devoid  of  technical  terms 
that  the  person  with  even  a simple  musical 
equipment  can,  through  the  study  of  its  chap- 
ters with  their  illustrative  material,  immense- 
ly enlarge,  not  merely  his  emotional,  but  in- 
tellectual appreciation  of  the  great  master- 
pieces of  music.  This  is  no  small  service.  In 
the  midst  of  a civilization  where  the  clamor 
and  tumult  of  things  are  so  deafening,  where 
there  is  so  little  inner  peace  or  quiet,  we  hail 
any  effort  that  will  help  to  a more  generous 
appreciation  of  the  arts  and  will  cultivate  an 
atmosphere  where  they  may  flourish  and  be 
enjoyed  and  where  the  spirit  of  man  may  find 
escape  into  more  perfect  invisible  worlds. 


A Tribute  to  Dr.  Swift 

Under  this  title  the  Congregationalist  prints 
the  following  statement  about  a scholarship 
fund  in  memory  of  Dr.  Clarence  F.  Swift: 

“ In  connection  with  the  recent  drive 
for  the  Oberlin  College  Endowment  and 
Building  Fund,  it  is  noted  that  the  Cen- 
tral Congregational  Church  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  of  which  the  late  Clarence  F.  Swift, 
D.D.,  was  pastor  for  sixteen  years,  hon- 
ored his  memory  by  raising  the  regular 
alumni  quota  in  his  name,  and  contrib- 
uting it  toward  the  amount  assigned  to 
be  raised  by  the  village  of  Oberlin,  Dr. 
Swift's  boyhood  home. 

“ The  church  also  contributed  further 
toward  a fund  given  by  relatives  and 
former  parishioners  both  in  Fall  River, 
and  Lansing,  Mich.,  to  be  known  as  ‘ The 
Clarence  F.  Swift  Memorial  Fund  for 
Scholarship  Aid.’  ” 

Thirty-five  hundred  dollars  of  the  $4,000 
planned  has  already  been  secured.  The  amount 
is  credited  to  the  class  of  1883,  of  which  Mrs. 
Swift  is  Councilor  and  Campaign  Director. 
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OPINIONS  AND  REMARKS 
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A LETTER  FROM  AN  “UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER” 

My  dear  Mrs.  : 

(The  district  Chairman  for  Women) 

May  I impose  on  your  time  for  just  a few 
words.  Sleep  seems  quite  out  of  the  question 
until  1 have  told  you  of  my  little  plan  for 
raising  my  quota — and  I'd  like  to  tell  you  as  a 
possible  suggestion  that  it  may  help  some  one 
else  who  has  very  little  time  and  money. 

I have  been  wondering  what  I could  do — 
and  have  so  wanted  to  do  my  part,  for  my  one 
year  at  Oberlin  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best  and  happiest  I’ve  had,  and  Oberlin  is 
very  dear  to  my  heart.  There  is  something 
about  Oberlin  people  that  is  different — a friend- 
liness, a kindness  and  genuineness  that  makes 
you  feel  at  home  among  them  anywhere.  It 
seems  quite  characteristic.  I owe  much  to  my 
year  there  in  friendships  as  well  as  in  many 
other  ways  and  I do  want  to  see  her  succeed! 

I cannot  make  a definite  pledge,  the  future 
is  too  uncertain.  Father  is  now  70  and  may 
not  have  many  more  years  to  put  into  business, 
tho  he  is  strong  and  well  now,  and  it  may  be 
possible  I will  have  us  both  to  look  after.  One 
cannot  tell,  of  course,  what  time  will  bring. 
I haven't  the  time  to  make  or  sell  things  be- 
cause I am  in  an  office  during  the  day  and  try- 
ing to  keep  up  the  home  evenings. 

But  I have  just  thought  of  this  plan.  Previ- 
ously I have  been  carrying  my  lunches  and  put- 
ting aside  daily  25c,  using  that  tor  lectures, 
music  or  entertainment  of  some  kind.  This 
makes  $1.50  weekly.  My  plan  now  is  to  put 
three  weeks  aside  for  Oberlin,  the  fourth  still 
for  amusement.  That  would  amount  to  $4.50 
a month,  or  $54  a year,  or  in  five  years  $270, 
almost  the  full  amount.  If  conditions  con- 
tinue as  they  are  now  I can  follow  this  plan 
easily. 

The  fourth  week  I feel  I must  keep.  Per- 
haps you  know  of  mother’s  illness,  the  gradual 
going  of  her  fine  mind,  the  loss  of  speech  and 
memory  and  finally  the  blessed  release  in 
death  after  three  months  daily  expecting  it. 
I could  not  go  anywhere  last  winter  and  1 am 
fighting  memory  constantly  now,  so  1 feel  I 
must  find  recreation  to  help  forget,  I must 
not,  dare  not  remember — rather,  live  it  over — 
yet;  it’s  too  terrifying.  So  1 keep  the  fourth 
week  for  that,  and  I think  it  will  be  enough 
for  the  little  spare  time  1 shall  have,  and  it 
will  be  such  a comfort  to  know  I can  probably 
do  mo.st  of  my  share  that  way. 

It  seemed  so  good  to  see  the  Oberlin  people 
again  this  evening  and  I enjoyed  your  part  so 
much!  It  was  a splendid  talk!  And  I am  so 
hoping  Oberlin  people  will  respond  everywhere. 

I know  of  no  other  college  where  people  are  so 
loyal  and  it  seems  as  if  we  must  succeed.  I 


wish  you  all  success  possible  in  your  share  of 
this  big  work  and  am  glad  I can  tell  you  of  this 
happy  thought  which  has  just  occurred  to  me. 
I cannot  pledge  it,  but  I hope  to  be  able  to 
carry  it  out  for  the  five  years,  putting  it  into 
a savings  account  weekly  to  draw  interest  to 
more  nearly  reach  the  $285.  I cannot  foresee 
the  future  clearly  enough  to  make  the  promise, 
but  that  will  be  my  aim.  I will  begin  Novem- 
ber 1.  Adding  $9  more,  plus  interest,  should 
make  the  $285. 

The  letter  is  just  for  you,  but  the  idea  you 
may  pass  on  to  anyone  if  you  think  it  would 
appeal  to  anyone.  It  is  a way  I can  see  that 
takes  no  time  or  effort,  and  I just  wanted  you 
to  know  I am  exceedingly  happy  in  the  possi- 
bility that  I can  do  my  bit. 

Most  sincerely  and  happily  yours, 

(An  “Unknown  Soldier”) 


ABOUT  MEN’S  LIFE 

Question:  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  general 
social  life  at  Oberlin  today?  Answer:  No. 
Too  tew  social  gatherings  for  men  only.  Too 
little  outdoor  recreation  — too  much  dancing. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  men’s  social  life 
and  housing  conditions?  A.  No.  I think 
progress  is  being  made  along  the  right  line.  I 
wish  there  were  more  Men’s  houses  or  dormi- 
tory units  provided  and  equipped  by  the  col- 
lege. I should  like  to  see  freshmen,  not  only 
board,  but  room  as  tar  as  possible  in  the  Men’s 
Building.  At  the  close  of  the  freshman  year 
let  them  split  up  into  congenial  groups  and  be 
assigned  to  houses,  which  if  thy  wish,  they  can 
keep  for  three  years. 

Q.  WTiat  is  the  outside  attitude  toward 
Oberlin?  A.  Enthusiastic.  I am  in  college 
and  university  work.  In  this  field  the  attitude 
toward  Oberlin  is  certainly  most  favorable.  It 
is  more  widely  known  than  most  small  col- 
leges and  has  an  excellent  reputation  for  high 
scholarship  and  research,  strong  and  clean  ath- 
letics, and  for  sending  out  a high  grade  of 
teachers. 

Q.  What  step  in  advance  is  most  needed? 
A.  I agree  heartily  with  the  statement  of 
Oberlin’s  material  needs  outlined  in  the  Cam- 
paign literature  — though  I wish  there  might 
be  included  a new  Men’s  Gymnasium  and  the 
completing  of  tho  athletic  fields. 

T.  Nkl.son  Mktcai.f.  ’12, 
University  of  Minnesota. 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


Faculty  News 

FACULTY  APPOINTMENTS 

President  King  and  Mr.  Bohn  are  In  Florida  and 
elsewhere  In  the  Interests  of  the  (’ainpalgn. 

DEA^’^  GRAHAM 

Folirnaiy  23-2>i — Four  addresses,  High  School  Boys' 
Ooiifereiice.  Ishpeinlng,  Mich. 

February  20— Address,  America’s  State  In  the 
Orient.  Annual  missionary  meeUng,  Euclld-Epworth 
M.  E.  Church,  Cleveland. 

March  1-2— Two  addresses.  'Wittenberg  College. 

March  7— Opening  address.  Annual  Conference 
Michigan  State  Student  Volunteers. 

March  16 — Vesper  Service.  Carleton  College,  North- 
lield,  Minn. 

March  17,  IS,  16— Six  addresses  on  Religious  F)in- 
damentals,  Macalester  College,  Saint  I'aul,  lUlnn. 

UK.  BOSWORTH 

February  10— Address  at  the  University  Church 
Service.  University  of  Illinois.  Two  lectures.  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  evenings,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Pilgrim  Foundation,  Congregational  Church, 
connected  with  the  Tbiiversity. 

Sunday,  March  2— Three  addresses  In  Buffalo. 

March  7-10— Six  addresses  in  the  Student  Volun- 
teer Conference  in  Oberlin. 

March  16 — University  Sermon.  University  of  To- 
ronto. 

March  24— Community  address  at  Gypsum,  Ohio. 

PROFESSOR  IAN  C.  HANNAH 

.Tanuary  2— Brooklyn  Institute,  Europe  Today. 

.January  3 — Brooklyn  Institute,  Twilight  of  Gothic. 

.January  11— Address  to  high  school,  Amherst,  O.. 
Architecture. 

.January  23— Bethlehem  Church.  Cleveland.  Eng- 
lish, European  Conditions. 

January  29— Milwaukee  Art  Institute.  Baytmx 
Tapestry. 

January  .30— Mil waukee-Downer  Endowimmt  So- 
ciety. British  Politics. 

February  o — Women’s  lA'ague  for  I^eace,  Cliicago. 
Historical  Background  of  the  War. 

PROFE.SSOR  H.  A.  YOCTZ 

Six  I.enten  Lecture.^  during  ^larch  and  vVpril  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  Elyria. 

PROFESSOR  KEMPER  FULLERTON 

January  2 — Lectures  on  “The  Quest  Ions  of  War 
and  Peace.”  one  at  Milan.  Ohio,  and  the  other  at 
the  Forum  (jf  the  Cluireh  of  the  Covenant,  Cleve- 
land. 


Professor  Clarence  Ward  lectured  before  tlie 
Renaissance  Society  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago on  February  13. 

Professor  S.  R.  Williams  of  the  department 
of  physics  has  been  offered  the  headship  of 
the  department  at  Amherst  College,  with  a 
guarantee  of  liberal  support  for  equipment  and 
experimentation  in  his  field.  Every  one  at 
Oherlin  sincere'y  hopes  that  he  will  stay  and 
Hull  a further  depletion  of  our  staff  by  the 
compstition  of  other  colleges  and  universities 


will  cease.  The  only  insurance  against  this, 
however,  is  suflficient  backing  to  give  our  fine 
scholars  the  equipment  and  leisure  which  they 
need  for  their  work. 

The  Douglas  Memorial  Chorus  has  resumed 
rehearsals  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Don 
Morrison,  TO,  and  will  present  a concert  in 
the  early  spring.  The  venture  has  the  support 
of  the  Parent-Teachers’  Association.  The  solo- 
ists will  be  Carl  Diton  of  Philadelphia  and  Es- 
telle E.  Pinkey,  C.  '16,  of  Washington. 


DOCTOR  ANDREWS  RETURNS 

Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  returned  to  Oherlin 
February  4th,  after  a semester's  leave  of  ab- 
sence, spent  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Mr. 
Andrews  gave  a long  series  of  concerts  along 
his  trip,  in  both  directions,  and  spent  a busy 
time  in  Honolulu,  where  he  p'anned  to  install 
a new  Skinner  organ  at  the  Central  Union 
Congregational  Church.  The  building  of  the 
organ,  however,  was  delayed,  and  it  is  now- 
hoped  that  Dr.  Andrews  can  return  to  dedicate 
the  organ  in  June. 

The  following  quotation  from  a letter  from 
Stanley  Livingston,  '02,  explains  the  activities 
of  Mr.  Andrews  at  Honolulu:  — 

Quoting  from  Dr.  Andrew's’  letter  dated  Oc- 
tober 20,  1920 — “To  play  your  Central  Union 
organ;  to  teach  a few  selected  private  pupils; 
to  do  the  musical  writing  I have  never  had 
time  to  do  under  the  pressure  of  routine  teach- 
ing and  other  obligatory  matters;  to  climb  your 
mountains;  maybe  to  rest  a little;  and  in  all 
to  be  as  useful  as  I can  in  your  community,  are 
the  things  1 think  of  as  I consider  your  letter 
of 'invitation  to  visit  Honolulu.” 

Dr.  Andrews  has  done  all  of  this  and  more. 
He  conducted  a large  adult  Bible  class  in  the 
Church  School.  He  resurrected  our  old  organ 
and  played  on  it  every  Sunday,  giv'ng  a fifteen 
minute  program  preceding  each  evening  serv- 
ice. He  gave  two  organ  concerts  on  the 
island  of  Kauai;  two  on  the  island  of  Maui,  too, 
where  I had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  him; 
two  largely  attended  concerts  in  the  St.  An- 
drew's Cathedral  in  Honolulu;  he  visited  the 
Volcano  of  Kilauea  on  the  island  of  Hawa'.i; 
he  gave  my  daughter,  Magrieta,  weekly  organ 
lessons  ami  created  in  her  a positive  de.sire  to 
study  further  with  him  in  Oherlin:  lie  drilled 
and  conducted  a chorus  of  KiO  voices  in  two 
renditions  of  Handel's  '‘Messiah”:  he  wrote, 
under  the  inspiration  of  our  Hawaiian  mount- 
ains iind  sea  atul  sky  and  earthquake  and  liv- 
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ing  fire  of  Kilauea,  several  movements  of  a 
string  quartet  that  seems  to  me  to  embody  the 
spirit  and  majesty  of  them  all.  Busy  and  happy 
every  moment,  an  example  of  tireless  energy 
and  enthusiasm.  He  accomplished  all  he  had 
planned  except  the  dedication  of  our  organ — 
and  his  desire,  “maybe  to  rest  a little.”  We 
kept  him  busy,  but  we  trust  that  his  visit  was 
so  filled  with  good  things  that  he  may  enjoy 
living  them  over  again.” 

Music  in  Church 

Edward  Dickinson,  Litt.D. 

I have  had  memorable  experiences  of  church 
music  recently.  They  reminded  me  of  many 
things  I had  known  before  and  had  half  for- 
gotten, and  they  suggested  problems  that  are 
as  old  as  art  and  as  old  as  religion.  These 
two  have  never  been  separated  since  man 
gained  consciousness  of  himself  and  an  in- 
timation of  invisible  powers.  With  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Christian  Church  all  the  arts 
entered  into  new  relations  and  larger  func- 
tions. The  drama  and  dance  finally  withdrew 
from  the  precincts  of  the  church,  the  latter 
casually  surviving  to  this  day  in  a few 
churches  in  Spain  and  Mexico.  Architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  and  ceremonial  reached 
the  acme  of  beauty  and  religious  symbolism  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  early  Renaissance.  Mu- 
sic remains  a vital,  progressive,  and  hence  ex- 
perimental art  in  the  service  of  the  Church  to 
the  present  day.  The  check  put  upon  music 
by  Calvinism  was  local  and  temporary.  In 
our  time  the  Church  is  renewing  its  old  rev- 
erence for  art  and  searching  wdth  new  zeal  for 
the  solution  of  an  ancient  problem. 

This  problem  lies  in  the  always  imminent 
conflict  of  two  motives — the  religious  and  the 
aesthetic.  The  final  explanation  of  music,  as 
of  all  art,  is  not  in  its  form  or  even  in  the  feel- 
ings it  desires  to  express,  but  in  the  feelings 
it  evokes.  "All  music,”  said  Wa't  Whitman 
in  one  of  the  profoundest  remarks  ever  made 
on  the  subject, — “all  music  is  what  awakes 
from  you  when  you  are  reminded  by  the  in- 
struments.” A piece  of  music  may  be  relig- 
ious to  one  man  and  non-religious  to  another. 
It  depends  upon  the  recipient’s  state  of  mind. 
Music  exists  as  it  is  heard,  not  merely  as  it 
is  composed  or  performed. 

To  hear  music  just  for  the  pleasure  it  brings 
is  to  hear  music  alone.  To  hear  music  as  a 
religious  influence  is  to  heuir  it  in  a state  ot 
mind  induced  by  causes  that  lie  outside  of 


music.  A German  musical  historian  distin- 
guishes two  classes  of  music — music  that  ex- 
ists for  its  own  sake  and  music  that  serves. 
Church  music  is  music  that  serves.  All  other 
music,  except  patriotic  songs,  is  used  just  for 
musical  pleasure.  Music  in  the  Church  is  not 
master  but  servant.  It  comes  into  the  sanctu- 
ary not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister. 
There  is,  or  should  be,  a consciousness  per- 
vading the  musical  service  which  is  not  com- 
pleted in  admiration  for  the  composer  or  per- 
former, or  the  mere  joy  in  musical  tone.  The 
duties  of  the  musical  force  are  prescribed  by 
the  Church,  and  this  factor  is  permitted  to 
enter  only  on  terms  of  voluntary  obedience. 
Anything  that  w'ould  tend  to  turn  the  mind 
away  from  the  thought  of  worship  by  the  al- 
lurement of  sense  is  a violation  of  the  solemn 
compact. 

One  law,  therefore,  is  that  of  submission. 
The  one  and  only  proper  aim  of  Church  music 
is  to  reinforce  all  the  agencies  that  produoe 
the  state  of  mind  that  issues  in  holy  desires 
to  concentrate,  purify,  and  direct  them.  In  mu- 
sic as  in  architecture  and  ceremonial  the 
means  employed  takes  the  guise  of  beauty,  but 
it  is  beauty  that  does  not  obtrude  itself  as  such, 
but  a beauty  that  has  for  its  result  the  purging 
away  of  everything  coarse,  disturbing,  or  irri- 
tating. It  is  not  merely  w-hat  church  music 
does,  but  also  what  it  does  not  do,  that  gives 
it  its  warrant.  Consequently,  if  it  is  true  to  its 
high  function  it  refrains  from  intrusion  ot  per- 
sonality in  vocal  solo  or  organ  piece  where 
either  artistic  defect  or  artistic  merit  would 
disturb  the  pure  current  of  devotion.  Music 
obeys  the  law  of  submission  because  music  in 
and  by  itself  cannot  create  a religious  mood. 
It  can  solemnize  or  it  can  excite,  but  solemnity 
or  excitement  are  religious  only  when  the  ob- 
ject of  religious  emotion  is  already  in  the 
mind.  The  mood  of  devotion  must  already 
exist  in  the  shape  of  desire  for  the  Divine 
Presence.  If  a man  enters  the  house  ot  wor- 
ship tor  any  but  a devotional  purpose  he  will 
get  no  contrition,  love,  or  resolution  for  a 
nobler  life  out  of  the  music  alone. 

Hence  comes  the  second  law,  that  ot  co- 
operation. All  the  elements  of  the  service  and 
its  setting, — the  organ  music,  the  choir  music, 
the  hymns,  the  Scripture  readings,  the  prayers, 
the  responses,  the  passive  ministry  of  symbol- 
ism and  suggestion  in  architecture  and  decor- 
ation producing  a subdued  and  reverent  at- 
mosphere— these  work  together  tor  a common 
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purpose  which  is  both  to  teach,  and  to  create 
a receptiveness  to  truth. 

Music  almost  by  itself  alone  is  able  to  es- 
tablish this  unity  of  feeling.  Refusing  to  stand 
apart  in  self-sufficient  isolation  it  can  link  the 
other  items  of  the  service-order  together,  con- 
tinuing the  mood  of  one,  anticipating  the  idea 
of  the  next,  thus  avoiding  the  persistent  danger 
of  drawing  attention  to  itself  as  an  artistic 
achievement  instead  of  a religious  contribu- 
tion. I had  a new  perception  of  this  power  in 
the  recent  experiences  I have  mentioned. 
Once  in  the  Catholic  church  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  in  New  York,  and  once  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine.  In  both  cases  the 
music  was  of  the  highest  order  of  art,  but  the 
fact  which  solved  some  of  my  old  doubts  was 
that  the  impression  upon  me  was  a religious 
one,  and  not  the  same  that  I receive  in  opera 
or  symphony  concert.  In  the  Catholic  service 
it  made  no  difference  to  me  that  1 couid  not 
accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass.  I was  in  a 
place  where  sincere  adoration  was  paid  to  the 
same  Supreme  Power  which  I recognize.  The 
music  which  pervaded  the  ceremony  seemed 
to  submerge  all  particularisms  and  traditions. 
Music  as  an  art  proclaims  the  freedom  of  the 
human  spirit.  It  affirms  no  dogmas.  It  ex- 
presses longing,  love,  and  trust  which  trans- 
cend the  disputes  of  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
of  orthodoxy  and  modernism,  and  are  or  should 
be  common  to  them  all. 

Another  experience  of  the  same  order  was 
in  the  little  Episcopal  church  in  Oberlin  on  the 
occasion  of  the  service  of  Holy  Communion  at 
midnight  on  Christmas  eve.  The  musical  force 
was  only  such  as  could  be  gathered  from  the 
scanty  material  afforded  by  a small  country 
parish.  But  such  was  the  beauty  and  ap- 
propriateness of  the  musical  selections,  the 
skill  of  this  selection  in  view  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  liturgy,  and  the  thoughtfulness 
which  seemed  to  control  the  work  of  organist 
and  choir,  that  the  whole  service  became  an 
admirable  example  of  an  art  which  concealed 
Itself  by  blending  every  element  into  an  har- 
monious and  mutually  supporting  whole,  which 
was  at  the  same  time  subordinated  to  a spirit- 
ually absorbing  idea.  The  Episcopal  liturgj', 
indeed,  favors  such  result,  but  a free  order  of 
service  does  not  preclude  the  achievement  of 
such  an  endeavor.  I have  heard  sp  endid 
church  music  which  produced  no  such  im 
pression,  because  it  lacked  something  which 
this  simple  unpretentious  service  possessed  in 


its  fulness.  1 felt  that  here  the  problem  had 
been  solved.  When  an  hour  after  midnight  I 
went  home  under  the  stars,  I was  attended  by 
a sense  of  beauty  and  awe  which  did  not  come 
from  the  sky  or  the  snow-transfigured  earth. 


The  Haskell  Lectures 

Professor  Herbert  A-  Youtz 

Professor  Rufus  M.  Jones  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege delivered  the  Haskell  Lectures  for  1924 
in  the  First  Church,  on  Feb.  11-15.  His  gen- 
eral theme  was  "Fundamental  Ends  of  Life”. 
The  lectures  were  well  attended  and  manifest- 
ly created  a daily  increasing  interest.  Dr. 
Jones  is  widely  known  as  an  educator  and  for 
his  writings  on  religious  subjects.  The  titles 
of  the  s-x  lectures  of  the  course  are  as  follows: 

Lecture  1.  The  Quest  for  Fundamental 
Ends.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  self-conscious- 
n-^ss  to  create  ideals  and  set  goals  to  be 
achieved.  The  nature  of  these  goals  or  ends 
which  “self-steering”  personality  sets  for  it- 
self is  a concern  of  primary  importance,  far 
more  significant  than  the  question  of  efficient 
method.  The  secondary  ends  of  life  with 
\\  hich  we  are  constantly  operating  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  fundamental  ends,  the 
meaning  or  goal  of  life  itself.  To  manage 
life  m te:ms  of  secondary  ends,  is  to  degrade 
life  by  ignoring  its  intrinsic  value,  using  life 
as  a tool  and  not  an  end.  There  are  many 
types  of  interpretation  of  the  question,  “What 
does  life  mean?” 

Lecture  II.  The  Idea  of  the  Good  in  Plato. 
Greatest  of  philosophers,  Plato  saw  the  priii- 
cip'e  of  Fundamental  Ends  with  singular  clear- 
ness, and  interpreted  it  with  great  nobility  in 
his  conception  of  the  universal  as  the  real. 
His  doctrine  of  the  mind’s  ideals  and  the 
authority  of  the  good  have  hardly  been  sur- 
passed by  the  modern  philosophers.  The 
fundamental  end  of  living  is  to  share  the  uni- 
versal, the  divine  nature,  the  True,  the  Beauti- 
ful and  the  Good. 

Lecture  III.  The  Fundamental  Ends  in  the 
Gospel.  The  significant  thing  about  Jesus’ 
Gospel  is  that  it  is  directed  to  this  inner, 
ideal-making  power.  Jesus’  concern  was  with 
I lie  meanings  and  values  of  life  itself,  the  per- 
fecting of  personality.  "Be  ye  perfect  as  the 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect”.  There  is  a close 
affinity  with  the  Plalonic.  doctrine.  Tlie  funda- 
mental end  of  life  is  sonship  to  God. 
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THE  MANDOLIN  CLUB 


Under  the  direction  of  Profe-sor  Frederick 
the  playing  of  wind  instruments  and  mandolins 
and  guitars  is  being  developed  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege along  with  the  standard  instruments.  The 
Crescendo  for  January,  1924,  carries  a pic- 
ture of  the  Combined  Mandolin  Clubs  wuth 
the  foPowing  paragraph.  “The  clubs  were 
organized  in  1914.  They  were  disbanded  dur- 


ing the  w'ar,  and  reorganized  by  Mr.  Frederick 
in  1919.  Instrumentation  includes  first  and 
second  mandolins,  mandola,  flute,  guitars,  harp- 
guitar,  and  piano.  The  orchestra  plays  the 
better  class  of  music,  and  appears  for  various 
student  gatherings,  and  also  gives  one  annual 
concert  in  the  spring.” 


Lecture  IV.  The  Kingdom  of  Ends  in  Kant. 
An  analysis  of  the  great  philosopher’s  char- 
acteristic doctrines  shows  the  unconditional 
nature  of  righteousness,  the  imperative  author- 
ity of  goodness.  Kant  teaches  that  every 
personality  should  be  regarded  as  always  an 
end,  never  as  a means.  A w'rong  moral  in- 
tention reduces  self  hood  to  the  status  of  a 
mere  tool.  Self-realization  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  moral  law  of  goodness  is  the  funda- 
mental end  of  life. 

Lecture  V.  Mystical  Experiences  as  an  End 
of  Life.  There  are  experiences  of  life,  of  the 
profoundest  character,  which  cannot  be 
measured  by  their  use  or  function,  but  only  by 
their  intrinsic  w’orth.  These  experiences  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  abnormal,  but  rather 
as  the  exercise  of  higher  capacities  of  moral 
personality.  Mystical  experiences  as  the  mark 
of  noble  living  point  to  the  deeps  of  the  per- 
sonal nature.  The  fundamental  end  of  life  is 
the  exercise  of  our  deepest  and  noblest  person- 
al appreciations. 


Lecture  VI.  Intrinsic  Life  Values.  Happi- 
ness, beauty,  love,  truth,  goodness  and  religion 
are  of  the  nature  of  primary  experiences  be- 
traying the  quality  of  the  soul.  They  con- 
stitute intrinsic  ends  of  life,  supreme  values, 
and  have  the  power  of  lifting  life  while  con- 
ducting to  a vital  union  with  life’s  sources. 
The  attainment  of  fullness  of  life,  complete- 
ness of  spiritual  personality  becomes  life’s 
fundamental  end. 

The  lecturer  established  a warm,  friendly 
contact  with  his  hearers  and  left  an  impres- 
sion of  the  nobility  of  his  theme  and  the 
stimulus  of  his  interpretations.  The  lectures 
will  be  issued  later  as  a volume  in  the  Haskell 
Lecture  Series. 


The  Oberlin  College  library  now'  has  in  its 
possession  the  first  volume  of  one  of  the 
earliest  editions  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  1478, 
and  in  a remarkable  state  of  preservation. 
The  book  was  presented  to  the  college  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  H.  Cox,  who  found  it  in  Germany. 
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Student  Life 

C.  M.  Baumhart,  ’24 

There  was  a tired  feeling  among  the  student 
body  after  examinations  somewhat  like  that 
of  little  children  who  have  stayed  up  past 
bedtime  to  see  an  exciting  play.  The  few 
days  of  vacation  which  were  theirs  between 
semesters  were  utilized  in  taking  hikes,  at- 
tending the  annual  mid-semester  Junior- 
Senior  dance  and  in  taking  part  in  the  Fresh- 
man-Sophomore party,  which  was  permitted 
the  underclassmen  as  their  safest  form  of  re- 
laxation. 

But  these  same  tired  children  are  going  to 
have  more  responsibility  piled  upon  them  and 
it  will  be  a pleasant  and  out  of  the  ordinary 
duty,  which  is  entailed  in  the  Mock  Republi- 
can Convention  to  be  held  upon  the  campus 
on  May  11  and  12.  The  caucuses  this  year 
will  be  held  in  a big  tent.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  to  have  the  affair  a little  more  dig- 
nified this  year  than  in  former  years.  This 
move  is  thought  necessary  because  the  real 
Republican  Convention  is  to  be  held  in  Cleve- 
land a month  later  and  a more  or  less  seri- 
ous attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Convention 
will  help  to  forecast  the  vote  when  the  real 
head  of  the  Republican  party  is  chosen. 

Ralph  Andrews,  ’25,  has  been  named  Na- 
tional Chairman  of  the  Convention.  Andrews 
will  be  assisted  by  Erwin  Griswold,  ’25,  Treas- 
urer; Arnold  Zurcher,  ’24,  Secretary;  Alford 
Carleton,  ’24,  who  is  In  Charge  of  Immediate 
Arrangements;  Carl  Baumhart,  ’24,  Publicity; 
Robert  Bossinger,  ’24,  and  Esther  Balch,  ’25, 
State  Delegations.  Victor  Obenhaus,  ’25, 
William  Seaman,  ’24,  and  Laura  Grosvenor, 
’24,  are  other  members  of  the  board  to  be 
assigned  duties  later.  Offices  for  the  Conven- 
tion were  opened  on  Tuesday,  February  26, 
in  the  Men’s  Building. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Cadman,  pastor  of  the  Central 
Congregational  church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
gave  the  annual  Washington’s  Birthday  ad- 
dress in  Finney  Chapel  Friday  morning.  His 
subject  was  “ The  Mission  of  the  Republic.” 
According  to  Mr.  Cadman  the  mission  of  the 
republic  is  not  a mission  of  self-preservation 
as  outlined  by  Senator  Lodge,  but  rather  one 
for  the  amelioration  of  humanity.  In  the  eve- 
ning an  unusually  large  number  of  students 
attended  the  Faculty  Reception  held  in  the 
Art  Building.  Dr.  E.  I.  Bosworth,  thanking 


the  students  at  chapel  February  26  tor  their 
attendance,  estimated  there  were  nine  hundred 
present. 

Professor  Rufus  M.  Jones  of  Havertord 
College,  was  the  1923-24  Haskell  lecturer.  His 
subject  was  “ Fundamental  Ends  of  Life,” 
Six  lectures  were  delivered  in  Council  Hall 
Chapel. 

Singing  in  a manner  which  more  than  kept 
up  the  tradition  of  such  organizations  in  the 
past,  the  Men’s  Glee  Club  gave  their  annual 
Home  Concert  in  Finney  Chapel  February  16 
before  an  audience  which  filled  every  seat  in 
the  auditorium. 

Beginning  their  second  semester  program 
with  the  general  topic,  “ 'The  Bok  Peace  Plan 
— Will  it  Work?  ” the  Liberal  Club  announced 
a series  of  meetings  which  have  been  planned 
to  carry  the  club  through  until  the  end  of 
May.  The  program  follows: 

Feb.  29 — Our  Latin-American  Neighbors. 

March  14 — United  States  and  Philippine  In- 
dependence. 

March  28 — Political  Relations  between  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  Orient. 

April  18 — An  American  Labor  Party? 

May  2 — Outlaw'ry  of  War. 

May  16 — The  Party  Convention  System. 

May  29 — A Liberal  Platform. 

“Extreme  Busyness  is  a symptom  of  deficient 
vitality,”  quoted  Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe  from 
R.  L.  Stevenson  at  the  Sunday  night  Y meet- 
ing February  10.  "It  is  not  a symptom  of 
abundant  but  of  deficient  vitality.  The  man 
we  admire  most  is  the  man  who  does  his 
duties  unhurried. 

“There  is  a kind  of  extreme  busyness  ram- 
pant on  our  campus,”  continued  Professor  Jel- 
liffe. Anyone  who  watches  the  situation  here 
can  see  the  strain,  the  tenseness,  the  inability 
to  let  down.  It  shows  a decided  lack  of  con- 
centration for  we  are  unable  to  be  patient  for 
the  things  of  the  future.  College  life  ought  to 
be  much  more  leisurely  than  it  is.  Som?  of 
our  apparent  leisureliness  is  not  idleness. 

“If  we  don’t  form  some  habit  of  reflection 
and  thoughtfulness  during  our  college  years,  I 
despair  that  we  ever  will,”  declared  Professor 
Jelliffe. 

In  two  speeches,  one  Saturday  night  in 
Sturges  hall,  the  other  Sunday  night  in  the 
First  church,  Mr.  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  Feb- 
ruary 10  and  11  gave  Oberlin  iieople  his  im- 
pression of  European  affairs,  gathered  during 
a recent  trip  abroad. 
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The  only  hope  for  Europe,  Mr.  Villard  be- 
lieves, is  a general  conference  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  General  Smuts,  of  Allied  and 
neutral  powers  to  settle  the  reparation  prob- 
lems. America  might  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lead,  and  regain  her  lost  prestige, 
said  Mr.  Villard,  but  the  initiative  has  been 
taken  by  Ramsay  MacDonald,  England’s  Labor 
minister. 

Bishop  Francis  McConnell  of  the  Pittsburg 
area  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  has 
been  selected  to  be  the  annual  Week  of 
Prayer  speaker.  No  topic  was  announced  in 
advance  by  the  bishop  who  arrived  in  Oberlin 
on  Tuesday  evening.  February  26. 

Lincoln’s  life  and  its  moral  application  to 
the  modern  world  formed  the  subject  matter 
of  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell’s  lecture  on  "The  Po- 
litical Development  of  Abraham  Lincoln,”  in 
Finney  chapel. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Sophomore  class  held 
last  Monday,  February  18,  Robert  Duncan  was 
elected  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  1926  Hi-O-Hi 
and  Charles  Burton,  Business  Manager.  The 
remainder  of  the  staff  will  be  selected  later 
by  officers.  No  definite  editorial  policy  will 
be  decided  upon  until  the  board  is  completed. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  James,  professor  of  chemical 
engineering  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  lectured  in  Sev- 
erance Laboratory  Wednesday  afternoon,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  at  4:30  on  “Oxidized  Petroleum 
Oils  and  their  Commercial  Uses.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Pi  Monday, 
February  18,  four  men  were  elected  to  mem- 
bership. They  are:  Sydney  K.  Bunker,  ’25; 

Clarmont  P.  Doane,  ’26;  Robert  S.  Holcomb. 
’26;  Harold  B.  Ingalls,  ’26. 

Basketball 

Norman  Shaw,  ’2b 

Six  games  and  two  victories  is  the  record  of 
the  basketball  team  tor  the  last  four  weeks, 
though  the  team  made  a much  better  showing 
than  that  summary  would  indicate.  Three 
games  were  lost  on  the  annual  eastern  trip, 
to  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  Syracuse.  In  the 
other  three  games  Oberlin  lost  to  Reserve  by 
one  point,  defeated  Miami  by  two,  and  walloped 
Case  at  Cleveland. 

The  game  at  Cleveland  was  a heartbreaker, 
and  the  Oberlin  team  was  handicapped  in  hav- 


ing Captain  Butler  out  of  the  game  due  to  an 
injury.  Reserve  took  a big  lead  in  the  first 
half,  but  during  the  next  period  Oberlin,  led 
by  Stocker  at  center,  showed  some  speed  until 
they  led  29  to  28.  But  with  half  a minute  to 
play,  Coss  of  Reserve  caged  one  more  basket 
for  the  necessary  two  points,  and  Reserve  won 
30  to  29. 

Coach  Keller  took  his  team  to  Cleveland 
again  the  next  week,  but  this  time  it  was  a 
different  story  they  brought  back,  having 
cleaned  up  Case  48  to  26,  despite  early  pre- 
dictions that  the  Scientists  were  going  to  have 
things  easy.  Butler  was  back  on  the  job  this 
week,  rolling  up  18  points,  and  Stocker  starred 
at  left  forward  with  another  eighteen.  Sulii- 
van.  Young,  Weber,  and  Channon  all  contribu- 
ted to  the  big  score.  The  game  was  quite 
lopsided,  with  Oberlin  holding  an  increasing 
lead  throughout  both  halves. 

It  took  a fast  finish  for  Oberlin  to  trim 
Miami  the  following  week  in  Warner  gym. 
Miami  took  a big  lead  during  the  first  half, 
holding  a 14  to  7 advantage  when  the  first 
whistle  blew.  But  the  Crimson  and  Gold  played 
their  usual  second  half  game  and  scored  eight 
points  before  Miami  got  started.  After  a few 
minutes  of  see-saw  the  score  stood  at  25  all, 
and  then  Young  caged  a beautiful  shot  from 
the  center  of  the  floor.  McPhee,  younger 
brother  of  Coach  “Micky”  McPhee,  a sopho- 
more playing  his  first  varsity  game,  starred 
tor  the  winners,  accounting  for  nine  points. 

Three  games  were  played  and  three  lost 
during  the  eastern  trip  but  Oberlin  made  a 
strong  showing  against  each  of  the  opponents. 
In  the  first  game  Rochester  won  24  to  15,  play- 
ing a fine  game  and  keeping  a fair  lead  from 
the  beginning.  The  next  night  Buffalo  was 
the  victor  by  a 27  to  17  score,  after  scoring 
nine  points  in  the  last  three  minutes  of  play. 
Butler  and  McPhee  starred  for  Oberlin.  In  the 
third  game,  Syracuse  won  by  a 24  to  18  score, 
Oberlin  failing  to  find  the  basket  although 
able  to  break  up  the  Syracuse  defense. 


The  sophomore  class  team  has  won  the  basket- 
ball championship  after  their  final  victory  over 
the  seniors,  27  to  19.  The  Sophs  have  played 
and  won  five  games,  while  their  nearest  com- 
petitors, the  juniors,  have  lost  two  contests. 


Yale-in-China  now  has  a student  body  of 
more  than  450  and  a faculty  of  nearly  100 
Americana  and  Chinese. 
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Calendar 

Maroh 

1—  r.nskotball.  Case  at  Oberlin. 

4- 0— Dramatic  Association  Jlovie.  “Aslies 

of  Vengeance.” 

0— Deitate.  Olieriin  vs.  W.  It.  U. 

5 —  Rasketl)aii.  Denison  at  Oiieriin. 

1.1— Dei>ale.  OIreriin  vs.  Wesleyan. 

15— Interscholn.stic  Oratorical  Contest, 
North  Central  Ohio. 

l.k— .-Irtlst  Recital.  Flonzaley  Qnartette. 
20— F.  L.  A.  Lecture.  Whiting  Williams, 
22— rioine  Concert.  Women's  Glee  Clnh. 

25- 27 — Dramatic  Association  Movie,  "The 

TTninvited  Guest." 

2.S-20--FncnIty  Club  Play. 

April 

2—  Spring  vacation  begins. 

0— Spring  vacation  ends. 

!)— Dramatic  Association  Movie,  “Scar- 
amonche.” 

12— Moine  prodnctlon,  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation Plays. 

15— Artist  Recital.  Friedmann,  piano, 

17 — Deiiate,  Oberlin  vs.  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

19—  Ohio  Relays  at  Columbus. 

21-22— ^lay  Festival  in  Oberlin. 

24-26 — Musical  Union  in  Cleveland. 

20 —  Interclass  Track  Meet, 

26 —  Ba.seball,  Ohio  Northern  at  Ada. 

26 — Junior  Prom. 

20 — Artist  Recital,  Emma  Krueger,  so- 
prano. 


THE  WINTER  HOMECOMING 


The  winter  Homecoming  staged  at  Oberlin 
College  on  Washington’s  Birthday,  brought 
back  Alumni  from  Chicago,  Detroit,  Toledo, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Cleveland,  in  addition  to  a 
large  representation  from  Lorain,  Erie  and 
Huron  Counties. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Oberlin  Chapter  of  the 
Alumni  Association  (which  is  the  organization 
of  Oberlin  graduates  and  former  students  re- 
siding in  the  three  neighboring  counties),  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  1924: 


President— L,  E.  Burgner,  nberlln. 
Vice-President— Mrs.  F.  K.  Leonard,  Oberlin. 
.SecretaiT— JIrs.  George  Close.  Oberlin. 
Treasurer— .1.  R.  II.  Ford.  Olieriin. 
Councilor— Mrs.  C.  H.  Cushing,  Elyria. 

The  balloting  in  each  case  was  close. 


Brief  speeches  were  made  by  Judge  D.  J. 
Nye  of  Elyria,  retiring  President.  Mr.  L.  E. 
Burgner  of  Oberlin,  and  J.  Brackett  Lewis, 
who  was  guest  of  honor. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  just  returned  from  six  years 


in  Russie,  Constantinople,  and  Siberia.  In 
answer  to  questions,  he  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  Soviet  experiment  in  Russia  is  grad- 
ually developing  into  a substantial  success, 
and  that  great  hopes  may  be  entertained  for  a 
better  future  tor  the  Russian  people. 

The  Alumni-Vausity  Game 

The  Alumni-Varsity  game  brought  back  stars 
from  Chicago,  Toledo,  New  York  City  and 
Cleveland.  The  older  Alumni  fell  before  the 
Freshmen,  by  a score  of  9 to  2,  while  the 
younger  Alumni  held  the  Varsity  squad  to  a 
score  of  21  to  18.  The  game  produced  more 
than  $250  net,  lor  the  scholarship  fund  in 
memory  of  Glen  C.  Gray. 

The  players  who  returned  for  the  game  were 
Harry  Sandberg,  Acad.  ’03-’04,  Chicago;  George 
Vradenburg,  ’10,  Toledo;  J.  Hugh  Smith,  ’08, 
Youngstown;  Alan  Miller,  ’12,  New  York;  Dr. 
W.  R.  Morrison,  ’10,  Oberlin;  R,  W.  Bowen, 
ex-’24,  Lorain;  and  U.  H.  Stallings,  ’22,  Ober- 
lin. The  A.  B.  Smythe  team  of  alumni  in- 
cludes; D.  P.  Maclure,  ’16;  Ed.  Howard,  ex-’22; 
John  Landis,  Jr.,  ’20;  Harold  Wood,  ’23;  A.  R. 
Winters,  ’23;  Jack  Williams,  ex-’22;  Nathan 
Berthoff,  ’17.  Warren  Stellar,  ’18,  though 
present,  was  unable  to  play  and  Paul  Frey,  ’19, 
who  came  late,  refereed  a game  at  Elyria  the 
same  evening. 

The  Alumni  Council 

The  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Councii  on  Feb- 
ruary 22  was  well  attended.  Mr.  Cleaveland  R. 
Cross,  first  vice-president,  presided.  The  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Mark  L.  Thomsen,  who  has  been 
for  nearly  three  years  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  was  reluctantly  accepted,  since  his 
recent  election  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
rendered  him  ineligibie.  A motion  was  unan- 
imously passed  expressing  the  appreciation  of 
the  Association  for  the  inspiring  impetus  and 
wise  guidance  which  Mr.  Thomsen  has  given 
the  Association  in  the  critical  years  of  its 
formation.  Plans  for  the  song  contest  and  the 
song  book  were  approved.  Many  problems 
facing  Oberlin  College  were  discussed.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  the  women  representa- 
tives met  with  Dean  Klingenbagen  for  a brief 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  women  stu- 
dents. 
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Planting  Oberlin  Elms 


Graduates  of  Oberlin  College  from  every 
*itate  in  the  Union,  anti  several  foreign  conn- 
tri(*s,  answered  the  call  of  President  Henry 
Churchill  King  to  plant  the  Oberlin  Elm  in 
honor  of  the  old  school  and  thus  join  the  tree 
planting  army.  Reports  to  the  American  Tree 
Association  ut  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  all 
the  tret»  planting  is  registered,  show  the  “old 
timers”  were  particularly  keen  to  answer  the 
call  and  that  hundreds  of  them  have  l)een  tree 
planters  ever  since  leaving  college. 

Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge  planted  the  Oberlin 
Elm  on  the  grounds  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
with  many  of  the  District  of  Columbia  alumni 
at  the  ceremony  with  President  King.  Among 
those  to  register  their  trees  from  outside  the 
United  States  are: 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Westervolt,  *71,  Honolulu;  Miulgo  A. 
Ward,  ’lo.  Honolulu:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Vin- 
cent. *03,  Manila:  Charles  A.  Stanley,  '04,  Hslku, 
Tientsin,  China:  W.  L.  Thompson,  *88,  Mt.  Salinda, 
Uhodo.sla.  S.  Africa:  John  J.  Banuinga,  *08,  Pasu- 
malla,  S.  India:  F.  Sydney  Dart,  *10,  Missao  Amer- 
icana. Bella  Vista,  Lobito,  Angola,  W.  Africa. 

That  tree  planting  can  be  done  by  all  ages 
is  seen  in  the  reports  that  have  been  filed 
with  the  American  Tree  Association  as  fol- 
lows: 


W.  M.  Bjooks.  ’57.  Los  Angeles:  Mrs.  Stephen  N. 
Frisbie.  *5i.  Minneapolis;  liichard  G.  Peters,  *58, 
Manistee,  Mich.:  Henry  II.  Woodruff.  ’Cl,  Oakland; 
Mrs.  Anna  E.  W.  Connet,  ’63,  Lebanon,  Ore.:  Mrs. 
Abram  X.  Herring,  *C3,  Linevile,  Iowa;  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Safford.  'C.").  Demorest,  Ga.;  Frank  W.  Collins,  'GO. 
(’ortland.  X.  Y.;  Rev.  T.  D.  Childs,  ’70,  Moosup, 
Conn.:  Eli  M.  Hoover,  '72,  Halstead,  Kans. ; Mrs. 
J.  F.  Harrington,  ‘72,  Syciemore.  111.:  Rev.  Samuel 
E.  Eastman,  '72.  Elmira,  N.  Y.:  James  W.  Richards, 
*7.3.  Duluth:  Mrs.  James  H.  Washington.  '73,  La 
Marque,  Tex.:  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Brewster,  ’73,  Madi- 
son. O.:  Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Andrews  Stephens,  '74, 
Little  Rock:  Martha  J.  Malt))y,  ’74.  Columbus,  O.: 
I>.  M.  Hayden.  '75:  Ames,  Iowa;  Mrs.  J.  II.  Chap- 
man. *75.  Perrysbiirg,  Ohio.;  Mrs.  Ralph  P.  Bent- 
ley. ’75,  Dorset,  O.;  Frank  Barrett,  ’75,  Omaha; 

Fredk.  K.  Tracy.  '75.  Scranton;  Mr.s.  C.  S.  Conner, 
*76.  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind.:  Royal  B.  Brockett,  ’77,  Bris- 
tolvllle.  O.;  Fredk.  A.  Churchill,  '77,  Seattle;  Mrs. 
Wat.Hon  D.  Ifinckley.  ’79,  AVarren.  Pa.;  Irving 

Brooks.  ’SO.  Zepliyrvilio,  Fla.;  Mrs.  Vera  L.  Fiske, 
*81.  Milwaukee;  Linton  D.  Baldwin.  '81.  Denaud. 
Fla.:  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Jamison.  ’82.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 
Mrs.  laicius  W.  Griswold,  *83,  Bouckville.  N.  Y.; 
Airs.  J.  M.  Forbes,  '8:1.  Ravenna.  O.,  Solon  P. 

Powell.  ’.04,  Findlay,  O. ; Mrs.  C.  W.  Morrison.  ’85. 
Oberlin:  E.  A.  Farrington.  *86,  El  Alonte,  Calif.; 

Frank  J.  Dick.  ’SO.  Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla.:  Mrs. 
Daniel  L.  ShiH'fT.  *87.  Huntington,  Ind.:  Mrs.  W.  ,7. 
Dozer.  ’87.  Cleveland:  Dr.  John  E.  Hunter,  ’K7.  Lex- 
ington. Ky.:  Mrs,  C.  11.  Klrshner,  ’88,  Kansas  City: 
Mrs.  John  F.  Pogue.  ’IK»,  Findla.v,  O.;  James  II.  La- 
tjirop,  ’ixj.  Canterhurj’,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Charlotte  L. 
Aale.  '91.  Tryon.  N.  C.;  Thoma.s  J.  Davis.  ’9-1.  Boise, 
Idaho;  Dr.  William  B.  Chamberlin.  ’90.  Cleveland. 


Among  other.s  registering  their  trees  are: 


*06,  Hamilton.  Mo.:  Dr.  F.  F.  Blncludy.  '12,  Norman, 
okla.:  Bertha  Johnson  Bosley,  ’l.'l.  Silver  City,  X. 
.Mex.:  Thomas  S(*well  Inhorden,  ’5K».  Brleks,  X. 
Arehllmld  Eugene  Thoin.son,  ’78.  Lincoln  Ridge,  Ky.: 
Gra<’e  Ann  Walker,  ’92.  Emporium.  Pa.:  Edna  Paul- 
ine .Mos.s,  ’14.  Charleston.  W.  Va.;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Towne, 
'12,  Augusta.  .Midi.*:  Mrs.  Warren  S.  Oberholzer. 

*14.  liichlandtown.  Pa.;  Mr.s.  Frank  R.  Ward,  '10. 
Ros(*ll(‘  Park.  X.  J.;  Mary  Adelaide  Fowler.  '92. 
Xew  York  City:  Mrs.  AU)ert  M.  Freeman,  ’94. 

Blalrstown.  X.  J.:  I*rof.  Louis  U.  Rowland.  ’07. 
Baldwin.  Kans.;  II.  II.  Goodenoiigh,  ’05,  Spring- 
lleUl,  S.  D.:  R(‘v.  Joseph  Donat,  ’99.  Baltimore,  .\Id.; 
Rev.  Charles  C.  Burg<‘r.  '12,  Sherrill,  N.  Y.:  Helen 
Bee  MeDowoll.  ’!K»,  Medina,  o.;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Schir- 
mer,  'nO,  Ilibhlng.  Minn.;  Franklin  J.  Clark,  ’19. 
•Meillnn.  ().:  Areher  L.  Buchanan,  '97,  Medina.  <).; 
lOlta  M.  Wright.  oiuMdln,  ().:  Mrs.  Frank  I.. 

Start.  '97,  JelTersonville,  Vt.;  W.  F.  P.ohn,  Oberlin. 
o.:  Faith  Jnyiie  Ilinckh'y.  'VA,  IIinckl(\v.  Me.:  Stan- 
ley S.  Hoyniau.  '30,  Pembervllle.  o.:  Dr.  Paul  J. 
Steuben.  *o5.  Lima  O.:  David  I*.  Slmjjson,  '92.  Ober- 
lin, ().;  Ida  M.  Reeder,  *03,  Lnkewooil.  O.;  Jobn  W. 
Kp’per.  '10.  North  Olmsted.  O.:  Ivah  Joiner  Few, 
*05,  Perry.  O.:  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Beardshw.  *90.  Perrv. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Pence,  '14.  St.  Marys,  b.;  Mva.  Sid- 
ney lloweiisteln,  ’33,  Bluffton,  o.;  Ruth  I).  Moss 
Greeley.  ’09.  Mainesville,  O.:  Thomas  D.  Morley, 

*90,  Mentor,  ().;  Bruce  O.  Klngsburv,  *12.  Flint 
Mich.:  Mr.  Robert  S.  Hurtt,  *20,  MIdlaii<l,  Pa.:  Slier- 
man  William  Brown,  ’20.  Belmont,  N.  Y.\  Dr.  John 
W.  Boss  *94  Birmingham  o.;  Mrs.  Caroline  Stolp 

Johnson,  *15,  Altadeua,  Cal.;  Frederick  F.  Slack. 

16.  Findlay,  O.;  Mrs.  Royal  H.  Claiiper,  '3*2,  Can- 
ton. ().:  Jay  S.  HIckox,  *06,  AVarren,  O.;  Hurrv  C. 
Fletcher.  *95.  Clarkson,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  F.  W.  ‘aAMI- 
hehiii,  ’10.  Cloquet,  Minn.;  Florence  Pearl  Good- 
enough,  Springfleld.  S.  D.:  James  AV.  AVebster. 
Springfield,  O.;  Rollln  F.  Reefv,  New  York  Citv 
Mrs.  J.  E.  AA’irkler,  Oberlin.  O.;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Swearlu- 
ger,  Chicago,  111.;  Irene  Freeman,  Newark.  111.;  Mav 
Scoggen  Freeman.  Newark,  III.;  Rev.  AVilllam  E. 
Barton.  Oak  Park,  III.;  Mrs.  May  Lankart  Cant, 

t!.  ’ A\’'illard  Jerome  Frost,  Utica, 

III.:  Helen  G.  Clarke,  Omaha,  Nebr. : Rev.  F B 
Avery  Painesville,  O.;  Mrs.  C.  L.  Ogilvie,  Oberlin. 

0.  ; H.  H.  Timby,  Ashtabula,  O.:  Cosette  AVilUson 
Ilempsteail,  Croton.  O.;  Miriam  A.  Hempstead,  Cro- 
ton, O. ; Mary  Catherine  Pringle  Lohr,  Alt.  Ster- 
in,  O.;  Edwin  L.  Shuey.  Jr.,  Springfield.  O.:  A’era 
(rrannis,  Narbeth,  Pa.;  J.  C.  Treat.  Onawa,  Iowa; 
AOvian  Schwald,  Laurel,  Iowa;  E.  L.  Loomis.  Mi- 
ami  I la.;  Plluy  O.  Clark,  Arvada,  Colo.:  Zellu 
\yozmuth.  San  Diego,  Cal.;  Laura  Aliller,  Copake 
[alls,  X.  A.;  Gertrude  B.  Hertz.  Churchville.  N.  Y.; 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Morey.  East  Aurora.  N.  Y.:  Rev 
.John  Alason  Turner,  North  Evans,  N.  Y. : Nathan 

B.  loung,  Jefferson  City.  Mo.;  Mrs.  j.  A.  Hough- 
ton, AATd)ster  Groves,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Nellie  C.  Bacon, 
Bayview.  Alich.;  Dorothy  P.  Barnis,  Sandwich, 
Mass.;  Thomas  I.  James,  Springfield,  Mass.*  Dr 
Anna  L.  Stelleu.  Mattapan.  Mass.;  Dr.  Sollis  Rim- 
nels.  Ind  nnapoli.s.  Ind.;  J.  E.  AVirklor.  Oberlin,  O.: 
Sarah  AA  irk  er.  Oberlin.  O.;  Richard  AVlrkler,  Ober- 

1, “’  '' b*hler,  Jr.,  Oberlin,  O.;  Mrs.  A.  S 

Gray  Oberlin  ().;  Edith.  S.  Gray,  AVashIngtou.  D. 

C. .  Ruth  Easton.  OI»erlin,  O.;  Hope  T.  Ford  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.;  Dorothy  M.  Reynolds,  Rockford  111 
Magazine  cover. 


“ This  tree  planting  on  the  part  of  Oberlin 
College  has  placed  the  famous  school  before 
the  public  in  thousands  of  places,”  says 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tree  Association.  “ Pictures  of  Mrs. 
Coolidge  and  President  King  placing  the  tree 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in 
Washington  were  sent  out  hy  every  picture 
service  in  the  United  States.  The'  response 
from  the  former  students  has  been  remark- 
able and  hundreds  of  them  are  making  plans 
to  plant  in  the  spring.” 
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Chapters 

OREGON  CHAPTER 

The  Oregon  chapter  of  Oberlin  alumni  met 
January  18  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  M.  L.  Shank- 
land,  Portland,  Ore.  The  society  voted  to 
plant  twenty  elm  trees  in  honor  of  Oberlin  in  a 
triangle  of  Arleta  Park.  In  this  part  of  the 
city  there  are  only  evergreen  trees,  and  a 
group  of  elms  will  command  attention. 

Lelia  Hazeltine,  Secretary. 

DETROIT  CHAPTER 

The  February  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Chapter 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll 
L.  Storey.  The  principal  item  of  business  was 
the  election  of  Mrs.  Mary  Vreeland  Collins 
councilor  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Oberlin 
February  21-22.  The  members  of  the  Chapter 
enjoyed  meeting  several  Oberlin  students  who 
were  in  Detroit  between  semesters. 

HAWAII  ALUMNI 

On  Sunday,  January  6,  the  “Messiah”  was 
sung  by  a chorus  of  150  voices  in  the  Central 
Union  Church,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  The  per- 
formance was  directed  by  Mr.  Stanley  Livings- 
ton, ’02,  while  Professor  Andrews  played  the 
organ.  Eleven  Oberlinites  sang  in  the  chorus. 
On  January  12  the  Oberlin  alumni  met  at  the 
home  of  Chester  Livingston  for  a farewell 
party  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  who  sailed  on 
January  16  for  Los  Angeles. 


The  Class  of  1916 

The  Clas.s  op  1916  covets  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  college  this  year  to  participate 
in  the  group  reunion  for  the  classes  of  1913, 
1914,  1915,  and  1916.  Of  course  we  are  plan- 
ning on  our  big  reunion  in  1926,  but  this  next 
June  gives  us  that  rare  chance  to  meet  at  one 
time  many  more  of  our  coilege  friends  of 
other  classes  than  we  shall  have  opportunity 
to  see  for  some  years  to  come. 

Since  commencement  this  year  will  be  a 
week-end  affair  (June  13-16),  it  ought  to  be 
possible  for  many  “sixteeners”  who  live  at 
all  near  Oberlin  to  return  for  the  festivities. 
(And  of  course  there’s  no  law  against  class- 
mates spending  their  money  to  come  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth!  To  tell  the  truth  all 
of  us  want  to  return  as  often  as  we  can.)  So 
we  shall  have  a reunion  committee  to  look 
after  1916’s  share  in  the  festivities.  Watch 
for  their  names  in  a later  issue  of  the  “Alum- 


ni Magazine.  For  the  present,  address  sug- 
gestions to  J.  A.  Humphreys,  809  Elm  street, 
Winnetka,  111. 

And  just  “to  keep  its  hand  in”,  1916  is  plan- 
ning on  publishing  a Class  Directory  this 
spiing.  Members  are  requested  to  have  pen 
and  ink  handy  so  that  speedy  reply  can  be 
made  to  the  letter  which  the  class  officers 
will  issue  within  a short  time. 

J.  A.  Humphuey.s, 
President. 


Professor  L.  F.  Miskovsky,  D.B., 
’91.,  A M.,  ’92 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

taining,  full  of  fun  and  humor.  Athletics  and 
sport  did  not  interest  him. 

His  Influence  on  the  mission  work  was  chief- 
ly through  his  students.  He  considered  him- 
seJf  an  educator,  giving  all  his  energy  to  teach- 
ing. When  suggestions  were  made  to  him  that 
he  should  get  among  the  churches  to  recruit 
young  men  for  his  department,  he  pleaded  that 
there  was  no  appropriation  for  such  work. 
While  he  possessed  a great  deal  of  information 
and  was  a good  writer,  his  literary  work,  in 
English  or  Bohemian,  was  veiT  limited. 

During  the  war  he  became  very  anxious 
about  his  department.  Immigration  was 
checked;  the  Slavic  Department  did  not  appeal 
to  the  young  American  generation  of  foreign 
parentage,  and  new  fields  for  mission  work 
were  scarce.  Although  his  last  days  were 
darkened  by  this  disappointment  and  the  end- 
ing of  his  service  as  teacher,  he  never  lost  faith 
in  his  mission  of  service  for  his  people. 


AKRON  OBERLIN  WOMEN’S  CLUB 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  of  Akron  Professor  P.  D.  Sher- 
man gave  a talk  on  the  drama  with  a reading 
from  Barrie. 

On  November  20  the  club  gave  a children's 
party  for  the  benefit  of  the  Endowment  Fund. 
Besides  the  children  of  the  members,  sixty 
children  from  the  Summit  County  Children’s 
Home  were  guests  of  the  club.  The  benefit 
performance  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  Trio 
in  Akron  on  January  19  was  also  sponsored  by 
the  Women’s  Club. 

At  the  next  regular  meeting,  Mrs.  Luther 
Gulick  will  talk  on  the  camps  for  boys  and 
girls  which  she  has  established  in  Maine. 
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The  Class  of  1914 


Out  of  46  members  of  the  class  of  1914  who 
responded  to  a questionnaire  sent  out  in  Feb- 
ruary, 32  are  definitely  planning  to  return  for 
the  tenth  reunion  of  the  class  and  two 
are  undecided.  News  of  other  members  of 
the  class  will  be  welcomed  and  used  in  the 
“News  of  the  Alumni”  in  the  succeeding 
months. 

President  Russell  Jelliffe  is  appointing  com- 
mittees and  a great  reunion  at  Dascomb  Cot- 
tage is  expected. 

Howard  R.  Cnlvert  is  a commercial  aviator  in 
Medina.  Ohio.  Will  return. 

Mrs.  Samuel  O.  ('hainplon  (Edna  M.  Traxlcr)  is 
keeping  lunise  and  teaelilng  piano  in  I.aUowood, 
Ohio.  Will  probaldy  return. 

Mrs.  Donald  Davidson  (Thero.sa  SUerrer)  is  teach- 
ing mathemalles  at  Ward-nelmont  College.  Xash- 
vUle.  Tenn.  Slie  is  a memlx'r  of  the  Tennessee 
liar,  lint  has  not  yet  started  the  practice  of  law. 

Carl  W.  Dlpman  Is  in  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Hntteriel;  I’niillshing  Co.  The  home  address 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dipinan  (Sarah  .lones)  is  28  War- 
ren St.,  r.loomtield.  .V.  J.  Will  return, 

rhillp  P.  Edwards  is  in  the  Investment  hanking 
husiness  In  Wauwatosa.  WIs.  Will  proliahly  re- 
turn. 

Frank  C.  Fisher  is  a lawyer  in  New  York  City. 
Will  iirolialily  retnrn.  On  Feliruary  28tli  he  and 
Miss  Julia  .\nne  I'otter  were  married  at  Grace 
church.  Nc^Y  York  City. 

Newton  H.  Green  is  head  of  the  Dcvelopiiicuts 
Department,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 
Will  prolial)ly  return. 

Carl  T.  IIal)ep:ger  is  seerctary-treasiirer  of  the 
Herne  Manufacturing  (’o.,  Berne,  Ind.  Will  probai)- 
ly  return. 

Amy  E.  Hale  is  a bactoriologist  in  Newton  ilospi- 
tai,  Newton  Lowm*  Falls.  Mass.  Will  return. 

.lames  Ilusst  Ilali  is  assistant  profes.sor  In  the 
Gtierlin  Conservatory  of  Music.  Wiil  return. 

Mai-};uerite  Hall  is  teaching  mathematics  at  Waite 
High  School.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

rharh*s  B.  Harrison  is  gmieral  secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  A..  New  (.'astle,  Ind.  A daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Selma,  was  born  .January  21). 

Stephen  C.  Hathaway  Is  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  ehureh  of  Plymouth,  Mich. 

Warren  1).  and  Sue  CTandell  Healy  of  Rangoon. 
India,  are  at  inni  Willard  Street,  Galesi)urg,  111., 
on  a ten-months'  furlough. 

-Mrs.  .John  Milton  Herr  (I^aiirabellc  Itesch)  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  will  return. 

Russell  W,  and  Rowena  Woodman  .Jelliffe  are 
directors  of  tlie  I^layhouse  Settlement,  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  Will  return. 

Mrs.  Warder  B.  .Jfuikins  (Blanehe  M.  Stevens)  of 
Washington.  I).  C.,  will  return. 

•John  W.  I.ove  is  industrial  editor  of  the  Plain 
Dealer.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Will  return. 

Rowena  .Tones  is  visitor  for  the  Associated  Char- 
ities of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Will  return. 

fJenevieve  Kerr  Is  ph.vsical  Instructor  in  the  Ir- 
win Avenue  junior  high  scliool,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Will  return. 

Gladys  Latchaw  Is  a poet,  living  In  Lansing. 
Mieli.  Will  ret\irn. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Mlddlebush  (Catherine  Paine)  Is 
uow  living  at  Colmnlila,  Mo.,  where  her  huslmnd 
Is  professor  of  Interuatlonul  I^aw  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Elina  P.  Moss  is  general  secretary  of  the  Y.  W. 
c.  A.  Ill  Charleston,  W.  Va.  WTll  return. 


Ed.m  F.  .Mmii-o  is  pbysival  din-elm;  in  tlie  Slate 
Nm-mal  .Selmid,  liloomsimrg,  I'a.  '' ‘'''’V, 

Aiulvew  E,  Ml.son  is  vlce-pi'osldeiit  of  the  In  on 
Savings  & 'I'nist  L'ti.  of  WaiTon,  oblo.  Mill  piol)- 
aldy  n-tiiru.  , , , r, 

(Mrleton  S,  Nicliolson  is  seeretavy  of  tlie  Cleie- 
laml  Pottery  & Tile  Co.  Will  retnrn 
Graec  M.  Petersen  Is  In  tlie  pnlillc  llliraij  of 
Elvria.  Oliio.  Will  prolialily  return. 

Tlieodore  A,  Iteed  is  sales  manager  for  the  Stout 
Eiimlu-r  Coiiqiany,  North  Itend,  Ore.  Uncertain. 

w'.iiow.,  '■  * — 1..,,,.  I 


* 'Arlliiir  K.  Itnpp  Is  a florist  in  Sliirenmnstown, 
Pa.  Will  Iirolialily  return. 

W.  ,1.  Merle  Seott,  a surgeon  In  Bo.ston,  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Work  Seott  will  return. 

I^dla  I).  Smith  Is  head  of  the  music  department, 
San  Diego  State  College,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Robert  T.  Somers,  a civi  engineer  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  Raclmcl  Wagner  Somers,  research  assist- 
ant, will  probably  return. 

V'iolot  Starkweather  Is  teaching  language  iu  the 
North  Central  high  school,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Erling  C.  Theller  has  opened  a law  otiice  at  04b- 
0r)4  Engineers’  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  associated 
wilth  the  tlrm  of  Gott  & Bloomtield.  Will  return. 

Ethlyn  M.  Unliolz  Is  twichlng  iu  Masteu  Park 
high  school,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Will  probably  return. 

.Mrs.  Eurl  G.  Van  De  Car  (Olive  Dl.xon)  of  Phoe- 
nix. Ariz.,  is  uncertain  whether  she  will  return. 

V.  R.  Vergades  Is  teaching  science  and  coaching 
athletics  in  Clay  Center,  Kan.s.  Will  prol>ably  re- 
turn. 

Helen  M.  Walker  Is  district  secretary  for  the 
Cleveland  Associated  Charities.  Will  return. 

(Jertrude  T.  Ward  is  teaching  English  iu  Ogdens- 
burg  Free  Academy,  Ogdenslmrg,  N.  Y.  Will  re- 
turn. 

Mrs.  ,J.  L.  Waring  iCora  E.  Howe)  is  public 
health  nurse  In  Ellleottville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  WT'lls  (P>erlynii  Kramer)  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  will  return. 


Warning 

A “confidence  man”  is  again  working  among 
the  alumni  of  Oberlin  College,  using  a knowl- 
edge of  the  names  of  Oberlin  alumni  and  of 
Oberlin  affairs  as  an  introduction  to  a request 
for  money.  The  same,  or  a similar,  “fake”  has 
played  the  same  kind  of  a game  among  the 
alumni  of  other  colleges. 

Within  recent  years  this  “ fake,”  or  one  of 
his  twin  brothers,  has  attempted  to  borrow 
money  from  Harry  J.  Haskell,  Kansas  City; 
Henry  Langeland,  Jr.,  Muskegon,  Mich.;  R. 
H.  Long,  New  York  City;  and,  in  January, 
from  E.  Allan  Lightner,  New  York  City.  In 
the  latter  case  he  claimed  to  be  a namesake, 
referred  to  Lou  Cheney,  ’05,  and  ended  by 
borrowing  car  fare  back  to  New  Haven.  Mr. 
Lightner  describes  him  as  " a middle-aged, 
cultured,  smooth-faced,  dark-haired  man  about 
five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  weighing  about 
175  pounds.”  He  gave  his  name  as  "Allan 
Lightner,”  and  claimed  to  be  an  Episcopal 
rector. 

Alumni  are  asked  to  cooperate  in  eliminat- 
ing this  nuisance. 
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The  Class  of  1919 


Guide’s  has  been  assigned  as  Reunion  Head- 
quarters, and  Amos  H.  Prasse,  President, 
writes:  "The  Class  1919  is  planning  to  have  a 
large  and  well  attended  fifth  reunion.  Further- 
more we  are  pianning  to  get  out  a class  letter. 
A meeting  of  Cleveland  Nineteeners  will  soon 
be  called  and  commencement  committees  ap- 
pointed. WTiatever  happens  this  year  you  can 
count  on  1919  tor  a real  turnout.” 

llcloii  M.  .Vlvoi'd  Is  doing  soci.ol  woi-k  hi  Toledo. 
Ohio.  Will  return. 

George  II.  .tutHiiger.  Jr.,  is  tniveling  auditor  for 
the  Washburn  Groshy  Co..  Miuueaiiolis,  Minn.  I’n- 
certaiu. 

Mar.v  Iluth  Avery  is  investigator  for  the  Erie 
County  Board  of  Chihl  Welfare,  with  headquarters 
in  BulTalo.  N.  Y.  Will  return, 

Walter  K.  Bailey  Is  a inaehinery  salesman  in 
Chicago.  Will  return. 

Mrs.  Don  U.  Battidle  (Katliarine  ll.ard)  of  Day- 
ton.  Ohio,  wiii  return. 

Nathaniel  Berthoft'  Is  with  the  Ohio  State  Mort- 
gage Company  of  Cleveland,  lie  and  Mrs.  Berthoff 
tllelen  Tappa'n)  will  ridurn. 

Mrs.  1‘aliner  Bevis  (Maude  Liehty)  of  New  Ha- 
ven. Conn.,  is  uncertain  whether  she  will  return. 

George  D.  Boice  Is  au  accountant  in  BulTalo, 

* Mrs.  Kenneth  Boyhm  (Prances  Fitch)  of  Elyria, 
Ohio,  is  uncertain  whether  she  will  return. 

Lloyd  W.  Burucson  Is  a sale.sman  In  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.’  Uncertain. 

Clarence  Carr  has  a pastorate  in  Hankinson, 
N.  D. 

Edward  E.  Carstens  is  teaching  in  Huron,  Ohio. 
Uncertain. 

Clara  .Mav  Clark  is  a secretary  and  stenographer 
in  LaGrange,  111.  Will  prol)al)ly  return. 

Marian  Cooke  Is  teaching  in  Corcoran,  Calif. 

Kuth  C.  Cowles  is  a trained  nurse  in  Fairhaven, 
Ma.ss.  , ,, 

Kathleen  Davis  Is  teaching  in  Galloway  College, 
Seare.v.  Ark. 

H.  Evert  Dewey  Is  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Maumee,  Ghio.  . 

Charles  T.  Doolittle  is  a student  at  McCormick 
.Seminary.  Chicago.  Uncertain. 

James  M.  Egliu  is  a research  physicist  with  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  New  York  City. 

Joseph  AV.  Ellis  is  an  instructor  in  the  boutheru 
Branch  of  the  University  of  California,  Los  Ange- 
les, Calif.  , ,,  , , , , u 

Mrs.  Ecklev  S.  Ellison  (Anna  Holcomb)  of  ban 
Francisco,  Ctilif..  may  return.  , „ _ ,,  ,, 

Mrs.  Ualiih  Felix  (Mildred  Long)  of  New  ( astlc, 
Ind.,  does  professional  singing  and  piano  playing. 
AVill  prolialdy  return.  . r..  i-  i,i„i. 

Marjorie  Fletcher  Is  teaching  in  the  Olierlin  high 

**^lLu-mon  B.  Flinkers.  stathstlcian  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland,  has  a leave  of  aliseiice 
for  the  second  .sein<*ster  of  the  present  .year  and 
the  lirst  semester  of  next,  and  Is  doing  graduate 
work  In  the  School  of  Business,  Columliia  Uiiiyer 
slly.  His  address  is  care  Dr.  Raymond  Moley 
Barnard  College,  Coiumlda  University.  Uncertain 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Giiimth  (Martha  Nolile)  "’ork 
iiig  for  a master's  degree  in  French  at  (IhiM-lin 
Will  return.  .Mr.  Grimth  Is  in  ban  Francisco,  Calll. 
convalescing  from  a recent  illness. 

Katliarine  Hagemau  is  studying  at  present  in 
l.orain.  nlilo.  AVill  return. 

Flovd  II.  Hull  is  a dciillsl  in  'lidcdo,  Olilo. 

Ross  B.  Hartman  is  a senior  In  tlie  Dl\inl(y 
Sciiool  of  Yale  University.  , , ,, 

Leila  Hazeltine  is  a liluarian  in  |•ortland. 

Rolierl  .M.  llutclllns  is  secretary  of  laic  Lnl- 

"1,0011  11.  Joliuson  is  tcai-lilng  voice  •■ind  piano  in 
Gri'cii  Siirlngs,  nliio. 

Mrs.  Nell  S.  Jones  (\lrga  Laura  West)  of  b.iu- 
duskv.  ulilo,  will  return. 


W Hoi. Ill  Hi  1 is  director  of  religions  education 
at  tile  Laptl.st  leiiiple.  Charleston.  W.  Va.  Will 
prolialdy  return. 

Oryllle  c.  Jones  i.s  pastor  of  the  T'ark  Coiigrega- 
thmal  cliiircli.  T'oledo,  Olilo.  Uncertain 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  W.  Krehlilel  of 
Moundridge.  Kails..  July  5.  Itl'j:!,  a daughter,  Anne. 
.Mr  iM-clililel  is  treasurer  of  the  Moundridge  Flour 
Mills  Co.  Uncertain. 

Herlicrt  I>.  Laiisdale.  Jr,,  is  director  of  educa- 
tion 111  Hie  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Worcester,  Jlass 

Mrs.  .1.  W.  Lewis  (Helen  Cole)  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
will  rctnni. 

'riuMxlon*  K.  Lilly  is  a (U*ntist  lu  Dayton,  Ohio. 
I ncortain. 

HoUmi  .7.  Loomis  is  toacliing  in  Canton,  Ohio. 
Will  rotnrn. 

^ Marpu'ot  .7.  McCarthy,  physical  director  of  the 
V.  W.  C.  A.  of  (.lary,  Ind.,  plans  to  go  abroad  next 
summer.  Uncerlaln. 

Marion  W.  Jlair  is  physical  director  of  the  New- 
ark. N.  ,7..  Y.  W.  (’.  A.  Will  return 

Mrs.  Max  K.  Meiischel  (Louise  lUack),  wife  of 
the  liigh  school  principal  of  Van  Wert.  Ohio,  will 
probably  ladnrn. 

X(*lli(‘  IL  Monroe  is  instructor  in  Ji^ngllsh  at  Tem- 
ple I’uhMM’sity,  IMiiladelphia.  Will  probably  return. 

Mrs.  Orw’ii  70.  Moodie  (Florence  Kowe)*  of  Fast 
Clev(*land,  Ohio,  will  return. 

TIenry  O.  Nicholas  is  instructor  in  chemlstrv  at 
Klee  Insttiute,  Iloii.ston,  Texas.  Will  return. 

Mrs.  ]>orcas  vSainmon.s  Nlsbet  i.s  wife  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  Fremont,  Midi. 

Wilbur  II.  Oda  is  teaching  in  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Amos  II.  Prasse  is  with  the  White  Motor  Com- 
pany of  Lakewood.  Ohio.  Will  return. 

La  Mollle  y.  Pugh  is  secrotaiy  of  the  American 
Legion  in  Pasadena.  Calif.  Will  return. 

Mrs.  Theroii  A.  Uedmon  (Bertha  L.  Jackson!  is 
teaching  in  the  high  schood  at  Welda.  Kans.  May 
return. 

II.  Wade  Uinohart  is  instructor  in  organic  chem- 
istry. Sterling  Chemistry  Labornlory,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

Laura  K lUsIey  is  teaching  English  in  Wyoming. 
Olilo.  Will  return. 

Mrs.  .1.  Ellsworth  Robinson  (Marion  Parsons)  is 
connected  this  year  with  the  Public  Speaking  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Denver.  She  is 
studying  iialf  time  towanl  a master’s  degree, 
teaches  two  courses  in  dramaties.  and  directs  all 
the  plays  produced  at  the  University.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robinson  built  a new  homo  last  summer  at  441 
Williams  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 

Alice  M.  Root  is  a vi.sitor  for  the  Connecticut 
Children’s  Aid  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Roth  (Marion  Benjamin)  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  uncertain  whether  she  will 
retu  ni. 

Kathryn  L.  Scheld  is  teaching  mathematics  In 
Medina  High  School,  Me<llna,  N.  Y.  Will  probably 
return. 

^Irs.  Alfred  W.  Sherman  (Mildred  Sweney)  Is  a 
elieiuist  in  Washington.  D.  C.  Will  return. 

Wera  C.  Schuller  is  instructor  in  German  lu  Mld- 
illebury  College.  MIddlebury.  Vt. 

Margrett  Schultz  is  teaching  in  Fostoria,  Ohio. 
Will  return. 

Mrs.  J.  Frederic  Shroinor  (Alice  Ralston)  of 
ILill.‘<dalo.  Jlich.,  will  return. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Smart  (Marguerite  Williams)  of  Iji- 
Grange.  111.,  will  probably  return. 

Mildred  Sowi'rs  is  teaching  In  Mankato.  Minn, 

Mary  E.  Spenc(*r  is  a Iilgh  school  teacher  in  Pil- 
kinton.  Va. 

Mrs.  Frank  II.  Stover.  Jr.  (Gertrude  Heacox)  of 
Itay  (Mty.  Midi.,  is  a ’cellsit  and  piano  teacher  for 
children.'  Will  return. 

Bertha  B.  'Pay lor  Is  a jilano  teacher  in  Wilson 
College.  Chambersbiirg.  Pa.  Ibicm-t ain. 

GroviT  B.  Turm'r  Is  a naval  aviator  stationed  at 
Coronailo,  Calif. 

Victor  M.  Vaughan  is  a nuMllcal  student  in  Win- 
iH'bngo,  jMjnn. 

Virginia  W’altun  Is  a physical  education  tllrector 
In  SlItiiM'rv  Rock,  Pa.  Will  ndiirn. 

.Mrs.  Robert  J.  Williams  (Alice  Luethl)  of  Allen- 
dale, N.  J..  will  probably  return. 
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FACULTY  DISCUSSION  CLUBS 
The  faculty  science  clubs  play  a certain 
part  in  creating  an  intellectual  atmosphere. 
They  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  interchange 
of  ideas,  for  the  presentation  of  original  work, 
and  for  reviews  of  important  advances  in  the 
various  fields.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
Physical  Science  Club,  of  the  Biological  Sci- 
ence Club,  and  of  the  Social  Science  Club  to 
meet  once  in  two  weeks. 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  has  been  a 
good  deal  interrupted  by  the  “Drive"  and  vari- 
ous other  activities.  After  a joint  meeting  at 
the  opening  of  the  year  the  Physical  and 
Biological  Science  Clubs  have  had  but  a single 
meeting  each.  At  the  Physical  Science  Club 
meeting  Professor  S.  R.  Williams  of  the 
Physics  department  discussed  some  results  of 
his  year's  work  in  California. 

By  far  the  most  active  club,  with  the  most 
general  and  varied  interests  is  the  Social  Sci- 


ence Club..  The  term  "social  science”  is 
rather  liberally  construed  to  include  the  Eco- 
nomics, Political  Science,  History,  Sociology, 
Philosophy,  Bible,  and  Psychology  depart- 
ments, and  the  School  of  Theology.  The  club 
meets  at  luncheon  in  the  Men’s  Building,  every 
other  Monday.  This  fall  among  other  topics 
the  election  issues  in  Ohio,  the  political  sit- 
uation in  England,  international  cooperation, 
the  problem  of  German  reparations,  Henry 
Ford  as  a candidate  for  president,  have  been 
discussed.  The  club  furnishes  the  one  informal 
debating  ground  tor  the  faculty  and  makes  for 
intellectual  acquaintance. 


Valparaiso  University  was  not  sold  out  to  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  as  recently  stated  in  many 
newspapers,  but  after  closing  its  doors  on 
account  of  severe  financial  stringency  is  now 
opening  them  again  under  the  backing  and 
auspices  of  its  own  alumni. 


News  of  the  Alumni 


New  Alumni 

Ten  members  of  the  class  of  1923  who  com- 
pleted their  college  work  this  semester  re- 
ceived their  degrees  on  Saturday,  Feb.  2,  in 
the  office  of  the  president.  They  were  pre- 
sented by  Dean  Cole  to  President  King  who, 
assisted  by  Secretary  Jones,  conferred  the  de- 
grees. This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a cere- 
mony has  been  held  for  the  mid-year 
graduates. 

The  names  of  those  who  received  degrees, 
with  their  present  occupation,  follow:  Kather- 
ine B.  McBerty,  at  home;  Roland  Thompson, 
teaching;  Isabel  Green,  graduate  work,  Ober- 
lin  college;  C.  W.  Marsh,  life  insurance,  Cleve- 
land; Elizabeth  Washburn,  physical  training 
teacher,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  Dorothy  Beard, 
physical  training  teacher,  Oberlin  high  school; 
Elizabeth  Garland,  at  home,  120  East  College 
street,  Oberlin;  Helen  Harris,  at  home,  917 
Gomber  avenue,  Cambridge,  Ohio;  Edith  Car- 
son,  assistant  in  physical  education  depart- 
ment, Oberlin  college;  Don  Webster,  Oberlin 
college. 


’78-’83 — Charles  K.  Whitney  of  Oberlin,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Men’s  Apparel  Club,  gave 
the  introductory  speech  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Ohio  Retail  Clothiers  Association  and 


the  Men’s  Apparel  Club  held  in  Cleveland  Feb- 
ruary 18  to  20. 

’84,  T.  ’87 — Cyrus  A.  Clark  is  one  of  the  first 
hundred  students  who  volunteered  for  foreign 
missionary  service  at  the  meeting  with  Dwight 
L.  Moody  at  Mount  Hermon  in  1886.  That 
historic  meeting  is  called  to  mind  by  the  great 
Student  Volunteer  Convention  at  Indianapolis 
December  28  to  January  1. 

’86 — Rev.  Benson  N.  Wyman,  pastor  of  the 
Lenox,  Mass.,  Congregational  Church,  received 
a purse  of  gold  as  a New  Year’s  greeting  from 
his  congregation,  as  well  as  an  increase  of 
salary. 

’86-’91 — Dr.  Lorenzo  N.  Grosvenor  of  Huron, 
S.  Dak.,  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Sioux 
Valley  Eye  and  Ear  Academy,  including  eye 
and  ear  specialists  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
South  Dakota. 

'89 — Group  Reunion,  1926.  Optional  Reunion, 
1924.  Secretary,  Rev.  A.  L.  McClelland,  Rose- 
dale,  Wis.  Councilor,  O.  S.  Kriebel,  Penns- 
burg.  Pa. 

’89^ — In  Science  for  January  11,  1924,  Dr. 
Maynard  Metcalf  has  the  leading  article  on 
“Research  and  the  American  College,’’  which 
was  his  address  as  chairman  and  president  of 
the  Zoological  Section  of  The  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at 
Cincinnati,  Decamher  28,  1923.  A footnote 
to  this  article  gives  an  account  of  Oberlin’s 


so 
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somewhat  unique  policy  of  faculty  government 
in  all  internal  educational  matters. 

The  American  Naturalist  for  October.  1923, 
has  an  elaborate  illustrated  article  by  him  on 
“The  Origin  and  distribution  of  the  Anura.” 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  U.  S.  National 
Museum  published  in  1923  a volume  of  nearly 
500  pages  with  illustrations  from  his  own  mi- 
croscopic drawings  of  approximately  150  new 
species  and  subspecies  and  forms,  obtained 
from  museum  specimens  which  had  lain  long  in 
alcohol,  some  of  them  for  more  than  80  years. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  this  work  for  several 
years,  much  of  the  time  in  his  own  “Orchard 
Laboratory”  in  Oberlin  and  in  Washington, 
Woods  Hole,  and  other  places. 

’89 — Mrs.  A,  A.  Berle  (Mary  A.  Wright) 
sailed  from  New  York  the  middle  of  January 
for  a month’s  cruise  in  the  Carribean  Sea. 

’92 — Chester  F.  Ralston  has  accepted  the 
agency  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Lite  In- 
surance Company  for  Oberlin  and  adjacent  ter- 
ritory. 

’93 — Alfred  L.  Jackson,  son  of  Martha  Little 
Jackson,  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ciass  of  ’93  now  in  coilege. 

’94 — Group  Reunion,  1924.  Secretary,  George 
M.  Jones,  Secretary  Oberlin  College.  Coun- 
cilor, W.  L.  Griswold,  Dollar  Savings  and 
Trust  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

’94-’98 — Edward  R.  Kelsey  last  year  gave  up 
a remunerative  position  with  the  Toledo  Public 
Service  Company  in  order  to  become  the  leader 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  Toledo.  He  is  secretary 
of  the  Toledo  Rotary  Club  and  was  a prime 
mover  in  the  Crippled  Children  movement. 
His  picture  and  an  appreciative  note  on  his 
work  appear  in  volume  2,  No.  1,  of  The 
Crippled  Child. 

C.  ’94-’98 — Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Collins  (Mary  Vree- 
land)  is  president  of  the  Detroit  Review  Club. 

’95 — Group  Reunion,  1924.  Secretary,  Miss 
Julia  Patton,  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Councilor,  S.  D.  Callender,  150  Pingue  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

’96 — Group  Reunion,  1924.  Secretary,  Miss 
Susan  Zearing,  68  Elmwood  Place,  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  Councilor,  Dr.  W.  B.  Chamberlin,  614 
Osborn  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’97 — Group  Reunion,  1924.  Secretary,  E.  A. 
Seibert,  43  Rockwood  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Councilor,  V.  O.  Johnston,  280  Elm  St.,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

’99— Twenty-fifth  Reunion,  1924.  Group  Re- 
union, 1928.  Secretary,  C.  W.  Williams,  1832 
Crawford  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Councilor, 
A.  H.  Fiebach,  1136  Guardian  Bldg.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


99  M.  Faith  McAule.v  has  a very  readable 
article  in  the  February  number  of  “Hygeia,”  a 
journal  of  individual  and  community  health, 
published  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Miss  McAuley  is  assistant  professor  of 
institution  economies  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. The  subject  of  her  article  is  “Helping 
(he  Housewife  Market  tor  Health.” 

’01 — Robert  E.  Brown,  for  nearly  ’thirteen 
years  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  one  of  the  largest  churches  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  He  will  leave  about  May  1. 

’04 — Group  Reunion,  1927;  Optional  Reunion, 
1924.  Secretarv.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Rawdon,  99  South 
Cedar  Ave.,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Councilor,  F.  C. 
Van  Cleef,  Hudson,  Ohio. 

’05 — Mrs.  Henry  C.  Warth  (Ruth  Haynes)  of 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  read  a paper  on  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Fundamentalists  and  the 
Libera’s  at  the  meeting  of  the  Huntington 
Woman’s  Club  on  January  30.  A general  dis- 
cussion followed  Mrs.  Warth’s  presentation  of 
the  liberal  point  of  view. 

’05 — Charles  H.  Burr  has  accepted  a profes- 
sorship in  Berea  College.  Berea,  Ky.  Since 
their  return  from  India  last  year  he  and  Mrs. 
Burr  have  been  living  in  Oberlin. 

’06 — Mary  D.  Uline,  Home  Secretary  of  the 
Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior,  is 
one  of  four  experts  reporting  on  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  Student  Volunteer  movement 
tor  the  February  missionary  Herald. 

’06-’07 — Born,  to  Harlev  L.  and  Rachel  Y'oung 
Lutz  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  on  February  5,  a 
daughter. 

’07-’08 — Frederick  H.  Gaige,  principal  of  Mil- 
lersville  Normal  Training  School,  Millersville, 
Pa.,  sailed  February  2 on  a tour  of  the  Med- 
iterranean countries.  He  will  make  a study  of 
educational  and  economic  conditions  in  south- 
ern Europe. 

’09 — Group  Reunion.  1925.  Secretary  and 
Councilor,  Scott  F.  Coffin,  16  E.  Broad  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

’10 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlow  G.  Fun- 
sett  (Jessie  E.  Spore,  ’10)  at  Cedarville,  Ohio. 
January  18,  a son,  Douglas  Harlow. 

’10 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Smails 
of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  February  3,  a daughter,  Shir- 
ley. 

’10 — Dr.  Rupert  R.  Rogers  of  Warren.  Ohio, 
is  making  a specialty  of  children’s  cases  and 
has  a very  successful  practice. 
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•10— Chester  S.  Bucher  is  district  manager  of 
the  Buckeye  Electric  Division  of  the  National 
Lamp  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 
His  address  is  4838  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New  York  City. 

TO— The  work  of  Estella  Coe,  of  the  mission 
station  at  Tottori,  Japan,  was  interrupted  last 
fall  by  serious  floods  in  her  region,  shortly 
after  the  Tokyo  disaster.  Almost  no  lives 
were  lost,  however. 

Ex-TO — Dean  T.  Prosser  has  recently  been 
elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Wyoming.  The  university  is 
experiencing  a rapid  but  steady  growth  and  is 
being  financed  not  only  by  the  state  but  by  the 
income  from  its  land  grants,  upon  which  val- 
uable oil  deposits  have  been  discovered. 

'll — Thomas  Nelson  Metcalf  has  been  offered 
the  position  as  head  coach  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  to  succeed  Coach  Jones  who  has  just 
gone  to  Trinity  College.  He  has  also  been  of- 
fered the  directorship  of  the  physical  educa- 
tion and  athletics  at  Iowa  State  College  at 
Ames.  In  addition  he  has  been  approached  by 
Princeton  as  a possible  successor  to  Coach 
Roper. 

T1 — Louis  T.  Anderegg  is  an  instructor  in 
the  chemistry  department  of  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, Ames,  Iowa.  His  address  is  2332  Baker 
Street.  Ames. 

'll — G.  Henry  Birrell  is  one  of  the  prominent 
attorneys  of  Warren,  Ohio. 

’ll— Born,  to  Carl  C.  and  Lucy  Weston 
Scheuring  at  Mayfield,  Ohio,  on  August  28,  a 
second  daughter,  Constance  Clara. 

C.  T2-’16 — Born,  to  Harold  R.  and  Salome 
Leuchauer  Harvey  of  Baldwin,  Kans.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  a daughter,  Thalia  Anne, 

’13 — Group  Reunion,  1924,  Secretary,  Leroy 
Griffith,  3088  Edgehill  Road,  Cieveland,  Ohio, 
Councilor,  Claude  Clarke,  1940  E,  6th  St., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

'13 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  H.  Stevens 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  3,  a son. 

'13 — Frederic  F.  G.  Donaldson,  junior  mis- 
sionary in  the  station  of  Ingtai,  Foochow, 
is  filling  the  lack  of  a medical  missionary  by 
serving  as  lay  doctor  to  the  parish.  The 


Missionary  Herald  tor  February  says  of  his 
work:  "lie  writes  modestly  and  with  some 
amusement  of  the  success  he  has  attained; 
his  practice  is  a source  of  joy  and  recrea- 
tion to  him;  he  gave  over  three  thousand 
treatments  during  1923  and  lost  only  one 
patient.  Of  course  the  major  number  of  ail- 
ments which  he  treats  are  simple,  but  he  has 
been  able  to  effect  an  immense  deliverance 
from  suffering,  in  many  oases  even  a saving 
of  life.” 

'13— Mary  Morse  Reed,  wife  of  David  C. 
Reed,  '13,  died  on  February  3.  Mrs.  Reed  was 
a graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  of  the  class  of  1911.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  two  children,  aged  seven  years  and 
seventeen  months  respectively. 

'13— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Anderegg 
February  1,  in  Bethayres,  Pa.,  a son,  John  S., 
Jr. 

’14 — Tenth  Reunion  (group),  1924.  Secre- 
tary, J.  T.  Carter,.  506  Standard  Oil  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md.  Councilor,  H.  M.  Metcalf,  94 
S.  Cedar  Ave.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

’14 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Henderson 
(Hazel  Clark,  Vassar  ’13)  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
a daughter,  Shirley  Marie  Henderson,  on 
January  18. 

’15 — Group  Reunion,  1924;  Tenth  Reunion, 
1925.  Secretary,  Miss  Ella  Parmenter,  1213 
Belle  Ave.,  Lakewood,  Ohio.  Councilor,  C.  M. 
Vrooman,  1540  Guardian  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’15 — Ella  C.  Parmenter  has  moved  from  1213 
Belle  Ave.  to  17430  Woodford  Ave.,  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

’15 — Earl  H.  Rinear  has  resigned  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Farm  Bureau  in 
order  to  take  work  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Bert  C.  Rinear  is  now  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  in  Cleveland. 

'15 — The  address  of  Mrs.  Archer  B.  Hulbert 
(Dorothy  Printup)  is  14  East  Fontanero  St.. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Mr.  Hulbert  is  head 
of  the  history  department  in  Colorado  College. 
He  has  recently  published  a United  States 
history  tor  high  schools,  and  is  now  writing 
one  for  junior  high  schools. 

’15 — Dorothea  Anderegg  has  been  forced  to 
give  up  her  teaching  in  the  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
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high  school  on  account  of  ill  health.  She  hopes 
to  go  to  California  this  summer. 

’15 — Following  the  removal  of  the  William 
Elliott  Graves  financial  publicity  organization 
from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  Chicago,  the 
business  address  of  Carlton  K.  Matson  is  now 
30  N.  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

'15 — Herman  E.  Nichols  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
died  February  3 following  an  operation  lor 
internal  abscess. 

’16 — Group  Reunion,  1924;  Tenth  Reunion, 
1926.  Secretary,  J.  A.  Humphreys,  809  Elm 
St.,  Winnetka,  III.  Councilor,  D.  M.  Love,  134 
W.  Madison  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

’16 — J.  Brackett  Lewis,  who  has  the  record 
of  having  seen  more  service  in  Russia  than 
any  other  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker,  visited  at  the 
home  of  his  father,  R.  E.  Lewis,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Cleveland  during 
February.  He  spent  the  day  of  February  21 
in  Oberlin,  leading  the  chapel  exercises, 
addressing  Professor  H.  A.  Miller’s  class  in 
Immigration,  and  holding  conferences  with  in- 
terested students.  He  gave  a brief  talk  after 
the  homecoming  dinner  in  the  evening.  Mr. 
Lewis’s  view  of  Russia  is  much  more  hopeful 
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than  that  generally  prevalent  in  the  United 
States.  He  left  for  Riga  on  February  25. 

’16 — Mary  M.  Kriehel  sailed  for  France  on 
the  S.  S.  La  Savoie  on  February  2.  She  is  one 
of  a group  of  thirty  French  teachers  who  have 
been  taking  advanced  work  in  French  at  Col-  ' 
umbia  University  during  the  summers,  and 
who  this  coming  semester  are  to  study  at  the 
Sorbonne,  Paris.  They  will  all  live  in  French 
families,  thus  getting  a first  hand  knowledge 
of  the  language,  and  their  work  at  the  Sor- 
bonne will  be  counted  toward  the  A.  M.  degree 
at  Columbia.  Miss  Kriebel’s  address  is  The 
American  University  Union,  173  Boulevard 
Saint  Germain,  Paris,  France. 

’16-’17 — Born,  to  Albert  P.  and  Gladys  New- 
man Ludwig  of  1718  Beverly  Place,  Calif., 
December  6,  1923,  a daughter,  Lyndell. 

C.  ’17 — Mrs.  T.  B.  Protzman  (Jean  Buchta) 
expects  to  be  in  Oberlin  at  Commencement 
time  on  her  way  to  Englewood,  N.  J.,  where 
Mr.  Protzman  has  received  appointment  as 
interne  in  the  Englewood  hospital. 

’17-’19 — Born  to  Max  R.  and  Louise  Black 
Menschel  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  November  2, 
1923,  a son,  Robert  Blackburn. 

’17-’20 — Jacob  W.  Dilgren  has  passed  the 
examination  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  the 
state  of  Ohio.  He  is  in  the  office  of  Attorney 
H.  W.  Ingersoll  in  Elyria. 

’18 — Mary  McClure  has  an  article  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Missionary  Herald 
giving  her  reasons  for  returning  to  China 
after  a year’s  furlough. 

’18 — Idabel  Edwards,  yvho  has  been  teaching 
for  the  last  year  and  a half  in  the  high  school 
of  Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  is  now  assistant  dean  of 
women  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. 

'19_Fifth  Reunion,  1924;  Group  Reunion, 
1928.  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Gustavel,  Delphi,  , 
Ind.  Councilor,  H.  W.  Rinehart,  Sterling 
Chemical  Laboratory,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

C.  ’19— Mrs.  Gertrude  Heacox  Stover  has  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  Bay  City,  Mich.,  after 
a semester  of  graduate  study  in  the  Oberiin 
Conservatory. 

’20 — A.  Blanche  Woodroffe,  ’20,  and  Clifford  , 
K.  Lahman  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  were  married 
January  5.  They  are  at  home  in  Howe.  Indiana 
where  Mr.  Lahman  teaches  in  the  Howe  mili- 
tary school. 

’20— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  McCune 
(Frances  White  ’20),  4332  N.  Hermitage  Ave.. 
Chicago,  111.,  on  December  22,  1923,  a daughter, 
Mary  Lucie. 
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’20 — Eniia  Lyle,  after  three  years  teaching 
at  Western  Reserve  University,  is  now  Direct- 
or of  Physical  Education  at  Notre  Dame 
Academy  and  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’20 — Edna  Snow  left  New  York  on  February 
23  for  South  America,  where  she  will  be  for 
three  years  as  a physical  director  under  the 
national  board  of  the  Y",  W.  C.  A. 

’17-’23 — The  following  Oberlin  graduates  are 
teaching  in  the  Senior  High  School  at  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio:  Elizabeth  Dolezal,  ’23;  Mary  M. 
Cumings,  ’89;  Edith  Honess,  ’18.  Mildred  J. 
Cumings,  ’16;  Laura  Schleman,  ’21;  Mary 
Heald,  ex-’17;  Almond  J.  Hyde,  ’22.  The  total 
faculty  numbers  eighteen.  A new  high  school 
building  has  just  been  completed,  and  named 
for  Professor  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  formerly 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Painesville. 

’20 — Myra  P.  Cavell  is  now  Mrs.  Clifford  E. 
Tower,  of  Mendota,  III. 

'21 — Group  Reunion,  1927;  Optional  Reunion, 
1924.  Secretary,  W.  J.  Clarke,  2606  E.  76th 
St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Councilor,  C.  H.  Brown- 
ing, 2343  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’21 — Grace  Vining  arrived  at  Uduvil,  Jaffna 
Mission,  Ceylon,  September  13.  The  cere- 
monies usually'  accompanying  the  arrival  of 
a new  missionary  were  omitted  in  her  case 
since  the  school  was  closed  for  vacation.  She 
was,  however,  cordially  welcomed  by  other 
members  of  the  mission  scattered  in  various 
stations.  She  is  devoting  the  greater  part  of 
her  time  to  Tamil  study. 

’21 — Alice  Caldwell  is  now  studying  piano 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  plans  to  go  abroad  next 
year  to  study  before  returning  to  this  country 
on  the  concert  stage.  On  Sunday  evening, 
February  17,  she  appeared  in  a joint  concert 
with  Raymond  Moreman  of  Pomona  College 
at  the  Thatcher  Boys’  School  in  Ojai,  Calif. 

’21 — Ruth  H.  Creighton  has  returned  to  her 
position  in  the  English  department  of  Audu- 
bon Junior  High  School,  Cleveland,  after  a 
semester  of  graduate  work  in  Oberlin. 

’21 — Mildred  Olney  is  studying  at  the  New 
Y'ork  School  of  Social  Work.  Her  address  is 
Henry  St.  Settlement,  265  Henry  St.,  New 
Y’ork  City. 

C.  ’22 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  P. 
Howard  (Genevieve  Porter,  C.  ’22)  of  Mones- 
sen.  Pa.,  January  19,  a daughter. 

C.  ’22 — Helen  Lucile  Watts,  daughter  of 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Watts  of  Scappoose, 
Ore.,  and  Mr.  Reverdy  Clothier  of  Silver  Creek 
N.  Y'.,  were  married  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents  New  Y'ear’s  Day.  Mrs.  Clothier  at- 
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tended  the  University  ot  Oregon  two  years 
and  finished  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music.  After  a wedding  tour  including  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clothier  are  at  home  in 
Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

’21-’22— Born,  to  Leonard  W.  and  Margaret 
Wilder  Menzi,  December  13,  in  Peking,  China, 
a daughter,  Margaret  Gertrude. 

Ex-’22 — Helen  Robinson,  ex-’22,  and  Mr.  Jack 
Bird,  both  of  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  were  married 
on  December  25. 

’22 — Philip  L.  Kelser,  '22,  and  Barbara  C. 
Exton  ot  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  were  married  on 
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New  Year’s  Day.  They  are  at  home  at  Fair- 
fax Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

’22-’23— The  engagement  ot  Clarice  Horn  and 
Harold  N.  Skidmore  has  been  announced. 

’22-  23 — Dewey  O.  Olson  and  Vivian  Altman 
were  married  June  30,  1923,  in  Erie,  Pa.  After 
an  extensive  motor  trip  throughout  the  east, 
they  made  their  home  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  but  are 
now  living  at  2975  Hogarth  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich,  Mr.  Olson  is  day  foreman  for  the  De- 
troit Steel  Corporation. 

’23 — First  Reunion,  1924;  Group  Reunion, 
1927.  Secretary,  Robert  P.  Knight,  care  High 
School,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Councilor,  Miss  Ruth 
Terborgh,  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

'23 — A belated  letter  from  Sydney  L.  Gulick, 
Jr.,  tells  of  his  experiences  during  the  days 
immediately  following  the  quake  when  the 
ignorant  classes  were  crazed  with  tear. 

“I  went  down  to  Tokyo  on  the  night  ot  the 
third  of  September,  arrived  the  next  day,  saw 
a little  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  and  came 
back.  On  the  way  back  I saw  what  was  to  me 
worse  than  Tokyo  with  all  its  burned  and 
earthquake  shaken  blocks.  I saw  over  fifty 
dead  bodies  ot  Koreans,  more  or  less  covered 
with  mats,  but  nevertheless  showing  brutally 
mashed  faces  and  bloody  clothes — lying  be- 
tween forty  and  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest 
wrecked  house! 

"Shortly  after  we  saw  the  last  group  of 
bodies,  we  lost  our  way  and  strayed  into  a 
village  where  there  had  never  been  a foreign- 
er before!  To  add  to  our  difficulties,  our  car 
broke  down  at  that  opportune  moment,  and 
we  were  stranded  we  knew  not  where.  There 
was  no  generator  in  the  car  (it  had  been  in  a 
garage  on  the  first)  and  our  battery  had  gone 
dead.  I had  shipped  in  the  party  on  the  best 
excuse  I had — an  ‘expert’  mechanic;  it  was  ray 
only  one,  because  I knew  no  Japanese,  and 
couldn’t  be  of  any  use  in  any  other  conceiv- 
able way.  Luckily  Japan  is  lighted  with  di- 
rect current,  so  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
hook  up  the  battery  in  series  with  a half 
dozen  or  so  electric  lights  wired  in  para. lei, 
and  leave  it. 

“I  was  afterwards  glad  that  1 knew  none  of 
the  language.  Ot  the  four  in  the  party,  two 
were  left  in  the  car,  while  the  other  two  of  us 
carried  the  battery  to  one  of  the  main  Jap- 
anese hydro-electric  plants,  which  happened 
to  be  a mile  off.  When  we  got  there,  and  my 
companion  asked  tor  permission  to  charge  the 
battery  (which  we  couldn't  have  done  in  the 
village,  because  they  have  current  only  at 
night!),  the  mob  which  had  followed  us  inter- 
posed, and  threatened  us  after  a fashion.  They 
mistook  us  tor  Koreans  (how  should  they 
know?  They  had  never  seen  one  before)  and 
having  heard  various  rumors,  were  afraid  that 
we  were  going  to  blow  up  the  plant.  All  this 
was  told  me  later — I merely  sat  down  to  rest, 
not  having  slept  for  fifty-five  hours  at  that 
time,  and  waited.  The  crowd  wtis  armed 
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with  the  same  bamboo  spears  which  we  had 
seen  before — lying  blood  stained  near  the 
groups  by  the  wayside. 

"Well,  we  linally  got  back,  tired  and  hungry, 
and  glad  to  see  faces  that  weren't  crazy  '..'ith 
fear. 

"Enough  of  that.  1 am  now  down  here  in 
Kyoto,  teach'ng  in  two  schools — Doshisha  Uni- 
versity and  Doshisha  Girls’  School — and  tw’o 
days  a week  1 go  to  Osaka  and  teach  in 
another  girls'  school. 

'23 — Mildred  Metca'f  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  William  Parks  Beetham  of 
Bellaire,  Ohio.  Mr.  Beetham  is  a graduate  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  is  now'  a sec- 
ond year  student  in  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Ex-’23 — Alan  O.  Gordon,  of  Massilon,  Ohio, 
who  has  been  on  a ranch  in  Wyoming  most 
of  the  time  since  last  June,  has  returned  to 
Oberlin  for  the  second  semester. 

'23 — Hope  Ford,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has 
gone  to  New  York  to  study  singing  under  Pro- 
fessor Griffith. 

'23 — Beatrice  Cook  and  Richard  Bosworth 
were  married  in  Detroit  December  27.  They 
will  make  their  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  Mr.  Bosworth  is  a student  in  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Business  Administration. 

'23 — Frances  Church,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing in  Defiance,  Ohio,  is  this  semester  filling 
an  emergency  position  in  the  English  depart- 
ment of  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.  The  posi- 
tion was  secured  through  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
pointments. 

'23 — Margaret  P.  Johnson,  '23,  and  Edward 
Maurice  Cadigan  were  married  December  27 
at  the  Vernon  Heights  Congregational  Church 
Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 

'2.2— John  L.  C'adwnlader  Memorial  Seholarsliip: 
Willi  an  ineomo  of 

K.sialilislied  liy  the  Harvard  T.aw  School  As.soeia- 
tion  of  New  York  Pity  in  11J20  in  memory  of  John 
I.amiiert  radwalador.  J,L.I)..  IHliO. 

^ fly  gift  of  S.").(mo.  made  li.v  tlu*  Harvard  Law 
Seliool  A.-isoe,'ation  of  New  York  (.’ily.  until  otlier- 
wise  provitied.  tile  inet>me  will  lie  paid  to  some  de- 
serving student  whose  work  as  an  iindi-rgradtiate 
gives  jiromlse  of  ills  attaining  a lilgh  rank  in  tlie 
tirst-year  class  in  the  Law  Seliool. 

The  scholarship  tor  1923-4  was  awarded  to 
Robert  Wheeler,  who  is  maintaining  his  fine 
Oberlin  record  at  Harvard  Law  School  this 
year. 

'23 — Everett  L.  Curtis  and  Winifred  Waite 
were  married  in  the  First  Church  in  Oberlin 
on  January  31.  They  are  at  home  in  Lima, 
Ohio,  where  Mr.  Curtis  is  physical  director 
and  instructor  in  physiology  in  the  high  school. 

Ex.  C.  '26 — Clarence  Faris  is  the  winner  of 
a $1,000  voice  scholarship  awarded  by  the 
Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ESI 


The  Engravings  in  this  Publication 
are  produced  b_y 

(^mp&ny 


KATZ  BROS.  PROPS. 

ENGRAVERS  • DESIGNERS  - ILLUSTRATORS 

526  WEST  FORT  STREET 
PHONE  MAIN  4515  DETROIT  MICH. 


Bureau  ot  College  Preparation 
and  College  Tutoring 

A.  M.  FOOTE,  A.M. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  122-K  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Marshall  P.  McComb  John  M.  Hall 

McCOMB  & HALL 
Attorney  s-at-Law 
1014-15-16  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

Seventh  and  Olive  Streets 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 
Cable  Address— “McHall” 


FRANCIS  V.  BRADY,  ’12 
ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 
412  Marshall  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Main  2656 


The  Style  Center 

The  Better  Kind 

Women  and  Misses 

Wearing  Apparel 
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Universal  School  Music  Series 


A new  basal  course  covering  the  requirements  from  the  first 
through  Junior  High  School. 


Edited  by 


WALTER  DAMROSCH 


grade  of  Elementary  School 


Conductor,  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 


GEORGE  H.  GARTLAN 

Director  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Greater  New  York 

KARL  W.  GEHRKENS 
Professor  of  School  Music,  Oberlin  College 
This  Course  Sets  a New  Standard  in  School  Music  Pedagogy 


Assembly  Songs  for  Every  Occasion. — George  H.  Gartlan. 

High  School  Songs  for  Every  Occasion. — George  H.  Gartlan  and  Joseph  P.  Donnelly. 

High  School  Choruses  for  Special  Occasions. — George  H.  Gartlan  and  Joseph  P.  Donnelly. 
These  books  will  be  exhibited  at  the  National  Conference  in  Cincinnati. 

HINDS,  HAYDEN  & ELDREDGE,  Inc.,  Publishers 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

2008  Calumet  Ave.  11-15  Union  Square,  W.  1931  Cherry  St. 


Umbrellas 

Repaired 


Just  when  ’twill  rain 
One  cannot  tell, 

So  bring  in  now 
That  old  “ umbrell,” 

And  mend  it  right  we  will. 


With  our  enlarged  Banking  Rooms  we  arc 
now  able  to  render  “every  banking  service.” 
We  have  private  correspondence  rooms, 
coupon  rooms  and  telephone  booths  for  the 
use  of  our  customers  and  can  render  ever)' 
service — Plus. 

May  IV e Serve  You? 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 
7 South  Main  St. 


Worth  a Visit 


As  a model  community  banking  institution  the 
beautiful  new  banking  home  “on  the  corner”  is 
worth  a visit.  It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
those  who  seek  convenience,  breadth  of  service  and 
safety  in  conducting  their  money  affairs. 


THE 

OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 
(Resources,  over  $1,600,000.00) 

Formed  by  the  union  of  The  Oberlin  Bank  Co. 
and  The  State  Savings  Bank  Co. 


Purveyors  to  the  Music  Departments 
of 

Oberlin  College 

Smith  College 

Wellesley  College 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  many  others 


A.  B.  CHASE 

EMERSON  LINDEMAN 

United  Piano  Corporation 

College  Department 
NORWALK,  OHIO 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

For  Spring  and  Summer 

L’Aiglon  Street  Dresses  of  Imported 
Ginghams  and  Pure  Irish  Linens 

Her  Majesty  Undergarments 

Princes  Slips,  Bloomers,  Petticoats 

Carter’s  Knit  Underwear.  The  utmost 
in  comfort 

Complete  Stocks  Throughout  the 
Season 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


From  Samuvl  Butler's  Book,  "The  Way  of  All  Flesh" 

''Loss  of  Money  is  Not  Only  the  U'orsi  Pain.  . . . It  is  the  Parent 
of  .111  Others. 

. . let  his  money  he  taken  away  from  him  . . . liow  long  is  a 
man’s  health  to  survive  ...  is  the  esteem  anti  sympathy  of  friends 
likely  to  survive  ruin?” 

Loss  of  money  may  not  always  have  such  tragic  results,  but  it 
is  always  unhappy.  You  run  no  risk  when  you  buy  First  Mort- 
gage Real  Estate  Bonds  we  issue.  They’re  sold  at  our  53  banks 
in  and  near  Cleveland. 

^Tbe  Clevelanb  ICrust  Company 

Resources  more  than  $193,000,000 


Real  Estate 
Investments 

We  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  one 
can  make  an  investment  in  real  estate  as 
well  as  in  stocks  and  bonds  or  in  a business. 
However,  real  estate  always  has  and  alw'ays 
will  offer  the  best  investment  possible. 

Years  of  experience  and  our  reputation  for 
square  dealing  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
secure  properties  which  we  can  stamp  with 
our  approval  and  recommend  to  you  for  an 
investment  either  thru  purchase  or  long  term 
lease. 

Cleveland  real  estate  always  affords  a 
broad  and  profitable  field. 

THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  CO. 

Second  Floor  Erie  Bldg., 

Prospect  Ave.  at  East  Ninth 
CLEVELAND 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBBRLIN,  OHIO 

Printers  of 
THE 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


Procedure  Under  the  New  Plan  for  Admission 
of  Students  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


Between  Jaauary  i and  March  15  formal  applications  are  to  be  submitted  on 
blanks  furnished  by  the  College.  Upon  receipt  of  these  blanks  the  College  writes  to 
the  High  School  Principal  for  the  detailed  record  of  work  completed  during  the  first 
three  or  three  and  one-half  years  of  the  applicant’s  high  school  course.  The  College 
also  secures  information  concerning  personal  qualifications  and  promise  of  leadership, 
the  filing  of  two  blanks  being  required  for  each  applicant. 

All  applications  received  before  March  15  have  equal  consideration. 

On  April  I the  College  announces  its  selection  of  175  men  and  175  women.  Last 
year  approximately  400  women  made  application  for  the  175  places  available. 

From  the  above  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  applications  should  come  in  during 
the  month  of  Februan'  and  the  first  half  of  March. 

Admission  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  are  now  being  received. 
Students  interested  should  apply  for  blanks.  There  are  200  places  available  for  new 
students  in  September,  1924. 

The  next  College  year  will  begin  September  17,  1924. 

The  cooperation  of  all  alumni  and  former  students  is  urged  in  bringing  the 
the  claims  of  Oberlin  to  the  attention  of  desirable  students.  For  catalogues  and  gen- 
eral information  write  to  the  Secretary',  George  M.  Jones,  to  whom  all  applications 
for  admission  should  be  sent. 


The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company 

Engineer's  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000 


Business 

The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company,  incorporated  in  Cdiio,  vs'as  organized  by  men  familiar 
with,  and  successful  in  the  mortgage  business.  The  Company  buys  short  time  real  estate 
mortgages  at  a discount  and  either  holds  them  until  maturity,  or  sells  them  at  a profit.  These 
loans  are  protected  in  every  way. 

Dividends 

For  the  qquarter  ending  December  31st,  1923,  the  required  quarterly  dividend  of 
was  paid  on  the  preferred  stock.  In  addition  a dividend  of  75  cents  per  share  was  paid 
to  the  holders  of  the  no  par  value  common  stock.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  a share  an- 
nually, or  20%  on  the  present  price  of  $15.00  a share.  The  net  earnings  on  the  common 
stock  have  been  at  the  annual  rate  of  $10.00  a share. 

Such  substantial  earnings  may  seem  unusual  to  individuals  located  at  a distance  from 
Cleveland,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  mortgage  funds  command  a higher  return  in 
Cleveland  than  in  most  communities.  It  would  be  wise  to  place  your  mortgage  funds  in 
that  locality,  where  the  highest  return  consistent  with  safety  can  be  secured. 

Capital 

The  Company  is  capitalized  as  follows: 

10,000  shares  of  7%  cumulative  preferred  stock  at  $100  per  share. 

10,000  shares  of  common  stock  (no  par  value). 

The  capital  stock  is  non-assessable  and  exempt  from  State,  County  and  Municipal  Taxes, 
and  also  from  the  normal  Federal  Income  Tax. 


Purchase 

7%  preferred  stock,  per  share $100.00 

Common  stock,  per  share 15.00 


Subscribers  to  preferred  stock  may  purchase  the  same  number  of  shares  of  common  stock  at 
$15.00  a share.  Dividends  from  earnings  begin  from  the  time  the  funds  are  received  by 
the  Company. 

The  officers  of  the  Company  are:  G.  O.  Smith,  President;  Ralph  T.  Hisey,  Secretary, 

David  P.  Maclure,  Treasurer. 


DAVID  P.  MACLURE 

541  Engineers  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


